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CITY IN ALBERTA 
VOTES SUFFRAGE 


Lethbridge Gives Vote to Wom- 
en in New Charter—Appoints 
Woman G(lerk 








One Canadian city After another is 
granting votes to women. In its new 
charter, Lethbridge, in Alberta, has 
adopted equal suffrage, as well as the 
commission form of government. 
More than 600 women registered for 
the recent election, and the city com- 
missioners have made Miss Esther M. 
Jones city clerk. She is the first 
woman to hold office in a Canadian 
city. 


CONGRESS DEAF 
TO CHILD LABOR 


House Turns Down Measure for 
Children While Intent on For- 
eign Convict Bill 


Congress, which has been intent on 
passing the Hensley bill, prohibiting 
the importation of the products of for- 
eign convict labor, has refused’ to do 
as much for child labor. Congress- 
man Kelly of Pennsylvania offered an 
amendment extending the prohibition 
to the product of factories employing 
children under 14 years of age. 

The child labor amendment was de 
feated, 61 to 20. Another amendment 
offered “by Congressman Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, excluding the products 
of children under 12 years of age, was 
defeated, 38 to 77. Congressman Lew- 
is of Maryland in charge of the Dill 
said the exclusion of child labor prod 
ucts would deprive the nation of al! 
coffee, tea and other foods. 

It is claimed, however, that the ma- 
jority in Congress fear to take 
step in the such legisla- 
tion so lopg as child 
Southern cotton mills. The child 
labor amendments were defeated by 
the Democratic members, who recent- 
ly refused in caucus to take action on 
equal suffrage. 


any 
direction of 
labor exists in 





Miss Marian Smith 





Miss Marian Smith is said to be the 
champion newsgirl of Erie, Penn. 
Her sales of The Woman’s Journat at 
the suffrage booth and charity fair re- 
cently were phenominal. Miss Smith 
is in partnership with her brother in 
the real estate and insurance business, 
but she finds time to work diligently 
for equal suffrage. 








COLLEGE DEBATE 
WINS DEBATERS 


Participants in Tri-University 
Contest Come to Believe in 
Equal Suffrage 


In the intercollegiate debates just 
held between teams representing Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton, the decision 
in each case was on the merits of the 
debate, not on the merits of the ques- 
tion, and in each case the negative 
won. A _ diverting circumstance is 
that after studying into the merits of 
the question the debaters themselves 
have almost all become converts to 
suffrage! 

Before they studied up for this de- 
bate, five of the nine men on the Har- 
vard teams were opposed to suffrage 
and four in favor, Now eight are in 
favor and only one is 
member of the Princeton team writes 
to the editor of The Woman's Jour- 


opposed. A 


nal: “The study we have made of 
the question has convinced us all of 
the right and justice, yes, even ex 
pediengy of the measure—even those 
who argued on the negative.” ‘ 
The President of the New York 
State W. S. A. challenged the win- 


ning Yale team to debate with. “real 
the has 
been declined. Probably most of the 
Yale men have been converted, too 
It is a fine thing to have almost al! 
of the most promising young orators 
in three great universities converted 
to a belief in equal suffrage. The de 
aroused interest, ‘and all 
the suffragists who were present had 


suffragists,” and invitation 


bates much 


their enthusiasm for the cause 


aroused to white heat. 





BIG CONFERENCE 
SCORES SUCCESS 


Hundreds Turned Away in Des 





Moines at First Mississippi 
Valley Meeting 
The Mississippi Valley Suffrage 


Conference at Des Moines, Ia., this 
week has scored an unusual success, 
according to all reports. As The 
Woman's Journal goes to press, Miss 
Flora Dunlap telegraphs: 

“Hundreds were turned away from 


which George W. 
Clark, Governor of Iowa, and Jane Ad- 
the principal 
from all Middle 
States have been in attendance. 


first meeting, at 
speakers. 
Western 
Fine 
Con 


dams were 


Women 


discussion of methods of work. 


ference closed with brilliant recep- 
tion.” 

Nearly the 19 
Central Western and Southern States 


Des 


200 from 


delegates 


were in Moines by Sunday, ac- 


cording to press dispatches, and at- 
tended the huge mass meeting at the 
Berchel Theater. An 
ing had to be held. 
The 
full in 


seems to 


overflow meet- 


program, which given in 


last 


was 
Woman's Journal, 
greeted 
throughout. On 


week's 
With en- 
Monday 


have been 
thusiasm 
there was election in Des 
Moines, at voted on a 
proposition for municipal ownership of 
the waterworks system. Many of the 
delegates are said to have aided the 
Des Moines workers to get out a large 
vote. 

Before the Conference a meeting 
was held in Chicago, at which an at- 
tempt was made to bring into closer 
harmony the methods pursued by the 
Congressional Union and the Céngres- 
sional Committee of the National As- 
sociation. Mrs. Sherman M. Booth of 
the Committee and Miss Alice Paul of 
the Union spoke. It was decided to 
have no discussion of this question at 
the Mississippi Valley Conference. 


a special 
which women 





The Queen of Bulgaria is coming to 
the United States to use her influence 
in behalf of a loan to her country. 
This is unique in the history of 
queens and of finance. 





WHO RUNS 


MAY READ 








Miss Mary Bakewell and Miss Eliza Kenned y Giving a Voiceless Speech 
in Pittsburgh.—Courtesy of Pittsburgh Dispatch. 














SCHOOL PLAN WON 
BY WOMEN’S VOTE 


Illinois Town Would Have Re- 
fused High School but New 
Voters Save Day ~- 

High school advantages for their 
children were made possible only by 
women's vote at a recent special 
The 


votes. 


the 
election in Arlington Heights, II. 
proposition carried by sixteen 
A majority of 4he men opposed the ex- 
carried the 


1.277 votes was cast. 


tension, but the women 
day. <A total of 

The election which permits parts of 
Elk Palatine 
three Arlington 
the high 
school advantages offered by the lat- 
in the sur- 


and 
miles of 
participate in 


Wheeling, Grove 
within 


Heights to 


ter town, aroused interest 


rounding Many men who 


drove in with the intention of defeat- 


country. 


ing the extension found, according to 


the Chicago Tribune, that when the 
education of their children was at 
stake, their wives would not vote as 


they said. A new high school building 


will be erected. 


CAUSE ENDORSED 
BY MAINE PARTY 


Progressives in Pine Tree State 
Convention Reaffirm Belief in 
Equal Suffrage 
The Maine Progressives endorsed 

equal suffrage at their State Conven- 

tion in Bangor last week. The plank 
reads: 

“Reaffirming our belief in the prin- 
ciple of equal suffrage, we cordially 
support a resolve submitting to the 
people the question of extending this 
right to women.” 

Dr. Jennie Fuller of Hartland, and 
Mrs. Otis Snowman of Bucksport, 
passed around copies of the suffrage 
map of the United States, and urged 


the delegates to “Make Maine 
White!” 
The last Maine Legislature voted 


by a large majority in favor of sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment 








METHODISTS AMEN 
SUFFRAGE CAUSE 


Pennsylvania Conference Com- 
mends Legislature for Making 
Step Toward Political Freedom 


The Philadelphia Methodist Confer- 
ence at its went on 
record for the woman suffrage amend- 
Pennsylvania. 


recent meeting 
ment pending in 
The North American says: 

“After deciding to hold next year's 
Norristown, the minis- 


now 


Conference in 
ters took up yesterday’s favorable de- 
the Association 
for enlistment on the side of the 
They went the 


lay body one point better by recogniz- 


cision of Laymen’s 


equal franchise. even 
ing the question of woman suffrage as 
the development, 
the whole 


affecting not only 


but as well ‘the destiny of 
human race.’ 
“Rev. Willman’'s resolution 


commending legislative approval of an 


Leon K. 


amendment aiming at woman's en- 


nroured in 


SWEEPING VICTORY 
IN BAY STATE 


Massachusetts House Follows 


Senate and Votes 168 to 39 to 
Submit Measure 





The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives last week voted, 168 to 39, 
in favor of the woman suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution, 
which had already passed the Senate, 
384 to 2. For the first time in history 
the Bay State Legislature has carried 
this Both 
next 


measure, Houses must 


adopt it again year, and it will 


then go to the voters in November. 
With the 


in favor by 


Senate already recorded 


so large a majority, there 


was a feeling of confidence abroad 


that the amendment would succeed in 


he House Nevertheless, a two- 
thirds vote was necessary, and it was 
itlh more or less trepidation that the 


women who 


the State House 
dict. When it 


demonstration in 


crowded the galleries at 


Waited for the ver 
came, made no 
the 
that they were outside a 


forth. A 


id at the 


they 
chamber, but 
the moment 

burst 


jubilee celebration 


was he parade headquarters 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
that evening, and a ban- 
the next night by Po- 
litical Equality Union was turned into 


Association 
quet given the 
a triumph. 
Congratulations Pour in 

Congratulations from all side 
the morning after the vic 
Mrs. 
The 
March 27. 


tory. Emmeline Pankhurst 


cabled “Lon- 


Social and 


Journal: 
Women’s 
congratulate 
of America on great suffrage victory 


Woman’s 
don, 
Union 


Political women 


” 


in Massachusetts. 
Debate Lasts Two Hours 


The debate in the House lasted two 
hours Nine Democrats broke their 
(Continued on Page 107.) 





ILLINOIS ON EDGE 
OF BIG ELECTION 


Women Voters Are Making Chi- 
cago Aldermen Uneasy—Im- 
portant Contests on Foot 


All eves 
Tuesday, April 7, 
in the big spring elections in Chi- 
hundred Illinois 
In many cases it will be 


Illinois next 


women 


will be on 
when will 
vote 
cago and in several 
townships. 
the first opportunity for them to cast 


ballots under the suffrage act. 


It was 
for this election that the big registra- 
tion days and primaries were recentl) 


1eld 


Chicago's new women voters have 





franchisement, ‘a step making toward 


| 
her political freedom,’ was adopted | 
with fervent ‘amens’ and resounding | 
applause, and with the understanding | 
that every one of the Conference | 
members shall assume the problem’s | 
study at once.” 


OREGON UPHOLDS 
MINIMUM WAGE 


Supreme Court Decides Unani- 
mously that Law Affecting 
Women is Constitutional 








The Oregon Supreme Court has de- 
cided unanimously that the law estab- 
lishing the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission is constitutional. The Survey 
says: “This establishes the validity 
of the first wage rate for women ever 
made by a State Commission author- 
ized to set a minimum the 
United States or in the western hem- 
isphere.”’ 


wage in 


£ — 





enfranchising women, but the vote in 
one house fell short of the needed 


| united 





two-thirds. 





caused more outgoing aldermen to be 


uncertain about their chances of re- 
election than ever was the case when 
the men had the right of fran 
chise,”” says the Record-Herald, and it 
adds that “the final.week of the can 
n promises to develop into the 


hottest finish of any aldermanic cam 
paign in Chicago’s history.” 
In the Ward Miss 
rake is making a warm fight against 
Bathhouse John” Coughlin. Although 


First Marion 


divided, 
the 
inter- 


forces are 

behind him 
of the vicious 
in Miss Drake's 
with Jane 
Bowen, Al- 


the reform 
Coughlin has 
backing 
ests. A large rally 
behalf held Tuesday 
Addams, Mrs. Joseph T. 
derman Merriam, George E. Cole and 
Medill McCormick as_ speakers. In 
the Seventeenth Ward Miss Harriet 
Wittum is running as an independent 
against Alderman Walkowiak. There 
are several other interesting contests. 

In about 250 Illinois townships, in- 
cluding within their limits more than 
and villages, the saloon 
question comes up on April 7, and 
in thirty down-State cities it will be 
decided on April 21. 


was 


> 


260 cities 
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DEVIL'S WARNING 


By Leslie re Peacock 





I have mentioned before that the 
Devil came up; 


Well, he came up again for a bite and 


a sup, 
So I brewed him a brew of his favor- 
ite cup, 
And 1 gave him the best in the 
larder. 


We drank toasts galore to the things 
we like best, 

And he drank to his kingdom, where 
souls never rest. 

It was no easy job keeping up with 
my guest,— 

I have never seen Satan drink 

harder. 


We drank to the blonde and the dash- 
ing brunette, 
To the maiden demure and the giddy 
coquette, 
And I then gave a toast to the grim 
suffragette,— 
And the Devil jumped up in a fury! 
“What! Drink to the women who 
want to uproot 
All the seeds that I’ve sown, which 
are now bearing fruit? 
To probe into politics, vote and dis- 
pute, 
And to serve on the bench and the 
jury?” 


I lowered my glass, too astounded tu 
speak, 
At the pouring of rage and 
show of pique 
From my friend who was always so 
sleek and so meek, 
And 1 begged and implored him to 
stop it. 
But his temper was up, and he shout- 
ed and cursed, 
And made the room ring 
frenzied outburst; 
He sputtered and fumed,—he was 
quite at his worst, 
And refused to be calmed or to 


the hot 


with his 





drop it. 


“Don't you know what it means if 


you give them the vote? 

Will a suffragette pull a safe oar in 
my boat? 

Don't you know that they're striving 
and anxious to gloat 

On the fall of the paid politician? 

All my friends will be thrown out of 
office of state, 

All the laws that we’ve passed be 
wiped clean off the slate, 
Placing me and my friends, who have 

worked hard of late, 
In a devilish awkward position. 


“They won't elect grafters to office, 
nor yet 
Allow touts and bookies to horse race 
and bet; 
If you do give the vote to the grim 
suffragette, 
There'll be no place on earth for 
the Devil! 
All the nice noisy places of drinking 
and song 
That I love, will be vetoed and count- 
ed as wrong; 
There won't be a place where this old 
bon-vivant 
Can indulge in a game or a revel. 


“So don’t talk to me of those women 
so good, 
Who are crying for votes, for there’s 
no likelihood 
That they'll get them, for mine is a 
strong brotherhood. 
So beware! I have given you warn- 
ing!” 
He cried out “Good-night!” and he 
sank through the floor— 
His favorite exit, I've noticed  be- 
fore,— 
Whilst I sat where I was and gave 
vent to a snore, 
And woke up with a “head” in the 
morning. 








ANALYSIS OF SENATE VOTE 


Sympathy, Hostility and Indifference of Various Sections 
Shown by Study of Figures 


Of course the vote in the Senate on 
the suffrage amendment is not an ex- 
act index of the suffrage sentiment 
either in the Senate or in the States, 
writes Caroline L. Hunt. One good 
suffragist at least voted “No,” while 
others were paired. Yet I was inter- 
ested to analyze it to see what it in- 
dicated about the sentiment in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Of the 95 Senators, 35 voted for the 
amendment, 34 against and 26 did not 
vote, indicating (in a general way at 
least) a sentiment which may be de- 
scribed as 37 per cent. sympathetic, 
36 per cent. hostile and 27 per cent. 
indifferent. 

How was it in the suffrage States 
(counting Illinois)? 
tors, 16 voted for, 1 
did not vote, indicating 80 per cent, of 
sympathy, only 5 per cent. of oppo 


against and 


sition and 15 per cent. of indifference. 
In the non-suffrage States there was 
a vote which indicated 25 per cent. of 


sympathy, 44 per cent. of opposition 
and 31 per cent. of indifference. 

Sympathy more than three times as 
great in the suffrage as in the non- 
suffrage States; opposition only one- 
ninth, and indifference less than one- 
half as great is a good showing, Par- 
ticularly when we consider that if the 
vote had been for and against woman 
suffrage itself for and 
against the result 
would have shown even greater ad- 
vantage for the States where women 
already vote. 

I have been interested in dividing 


instead of 
amendment, the 


the States up according to the Census 
plan and comparing this vote in the 


different sections. The result is as 
follows: 
New England States: For, 2; 


against, 7; not voting, 30. Sympathy, 
17 per cent.; opposition, 58 per cent.; 
indifference, 25 per cent. 


There of 20 Sen- 


Middle Atlantic States (N. Y., N. J., 
Penn.): For, 1; against, 2; not voting, 
3. Sympathy, 17 per cent.; oppo- 
sition, 33 per cent.; indifference, 50 
per cent. 


East North Central States (O., Ind., 
[ll., Mich., Wis.): For, 5; against, 1; 
not voting, 4. Sympathy, 50 per 
cent.; opposition, 10 per cent:; indif- 
ference, 40 per cent. 

West North Central States (Minn., 
lowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kans.): 
For, 8; against, 2; not voting, 6. 
Sympathy, 57 per cent.; opposition, 14 
per cent.; indifference, 29 per cent. 

South Atlantic States (Del., Md., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., 8S. C., Ga., Fla.): 
For, 0; against, 10; not voting, 5. 
Sympathy, 0; opposition, 67 per cent.; 
indifference, 33 per cent. 

East South Central States (Ky., 
Tenn., Ala., Miss.): For, 1; against, 
7; not voting, 0. Sympathy, 12% per 
cent.; opposition, 874% per cent.; in- 
difference, 0. 


West South Central States (Ark., 
La., Okla., Tex.): For, 3; against, 2; 
not voting, 3. Sympathy, 37% per 
cent.; opposition, 25 per cent.; indif- 

rence, 2714 per cent. 

Mountain States (Mont., Idaho, 
Wyo., Nev., Utah, Colo., Ariz., N. M.): 
For, 9; against, 3; not voting, 4. Sym- 
pathy, 56 per cent.; opposition, 19 per 
cent.; indifference, 25 per cent. 

Pacific States (Calif., Wash., 
Oregon): For, 6; against, 0; not vot- 
ng, 0. Sympathy, 100 per cent. 


Taking this for what it is worth, 
we find indifference greatest (57 per 
cent.) in the far East; sympathy 
least, (0) on the South Atlantic sea- 
Yoard, and active opposition greatest 
(874% per cent.) where East meets 
South. Of course the record of the 
Pacific Coast States speaks for itself! 




















British Columbia is considering the 


mothers’ pension idea. 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw made one of her 
characteristically witty answers the 
other day. Some benighted opponent 
of equal suffrage had recommended 
that the mutilated picture of the 
Rokeby Venus should be exhibited as 
a proof of women’s ferocity and un- 
fitness for the suffrage. Dr. Shaw 
suggested as an amendment that the 
mutilated bodies of Americans killed 


by the Mexicans be also exhibited, | 





When three young boys at the Den- 
nison School in Washington, D. C., 
were all ready and primed to debate 
woman suffrage with another grade, 
the Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage protested to the Board of 
Education against allowing any dis- 
cussion of the topic in the public 
schools. The debate was held up, 
pending investigation. Thereupon the 
three boys marched down to the 
Franklin School, presented the case 
to Superintendent Thurston, won the 
right to hold the debate, and then 
won a decision from the judges. 


“to demonstrate how men do things| Superintendent Thurston said that 
when they are fighting for their lib- | debates on any political topic were 


erty.” ” 


permitted. 





“NOWADAYS” 


A Review of a Modern Play by George Middleton 





“Shame upon you, my fine young 
ladies! That little girl, the youngest 
among you, the latest comer in my 
class, is the only one who can sing a 
solo properly; and in the choruses, 
whatever follies you may be commit- 
ting around her, | find her always as 
firm and true as a note of the harpsi- 
chord.” * The last words of this trib- 
ute, which George Sand puts into the 
mouth of an old professor in her great 
musical novel, “Consuelo,” come to 
mind in reading George Middleton's 
latest play, “Nowdadays.”* Among a 
host of modern dramas dealing with 
the woman question, dramas good, bad 
and indifferent, keyed high and low, 
and striking all manner of notes of 
false sentiment, here is a play thor- 
oughly in tune with the advanced spir- 
it of the age, yet pure, sound and 
wholesome. 

The chief characters in this “contem- 
poraneous comedy,” as the author 
calls it, are Dawson; a man who has 
grown rich in business, but clings to 
old-fashioned ways, seeking to hold 
his wife and children to the narrow 
life of their days of poverty when it is 
no longer necessary; his wife, who 
was a promising young artist at the 
time of her marriage, but has had no 
chance to paint since; their daughter, 
Diana, a spirited, courageous girl, who 
has broken away and gone to the city 
to become a sculptor; their son, Sam, 
a selfish young good-for-nothing, who 
has married a poor girl, and is keep- 
ing it secret from his father; Betty, 
his wife, a clinging vine, asking only 
to be supported; and Peter Row, a re- 
porter, a fine, broad-minded man, in 
love with Diana, but feeling that he 
has no right to ask her to marry him 
because he cannot support a family. 

The play shows how largely the 
woman question hinges on the eco- 
nomic question—and how difficulties 
may be solved to a great extent if peo- 
ple can rid their minds of prejudice. 
It pictures honest, stubborn old Daw- 
son, using the power of the purse 
ruthlessly to coerce his family to live 
the life he thinks best for them, with- 
out regard to their own tastes. The 
daughter has rebelled before the play 
opens; the mother rebels before it 
ends, and she goes to Diana in the 
city for a long visit. They revel in 
being together, and in being free, even 
though “hard up.” Mrs. Dawson says, 
cheerfully, ‘“‘We’ve had rough sledding, 
haven’t: we?” And Diana answers, 
gaily, “But on our own snow!” Final- 
ly Diana wins a big prize that makes 
it possible for her to go to Paris for 
further study. Then comes an emi- 
nently modern but really beautiful 
scene between Diana and Peter, in 
which Mr. Middleton preaches once 
more some of his characteristic equal 
rights doctrines: 

Diana. You said when I was a suc- 


cess you'd tell me why you wouldn't 
come to the city. 


Peter. Are you sure you haven't 
guessed? 
Diana (frankly and honestly 


throughout, with no coquetry). A 
girl likes to have a fellow say it. 

Peter. Even when he feels he has 
no right? 

Diana, Don’t you think she should 
have some say about that—if they’re 
both honest? 

Peter. You're going to 
whether I say it or not. 


Paris 


_ Diana. How much does it cost to 
live in Paris? 

Peter. For a bachelor? A million a 
winute. 

Diana. For a married man? 

F eter. Nothing to speak of. 

Diana. How much wotild it cost 
me? 

Peter. They'd pay you to go there. 

Diana, But if I lived in the Latin 
Quarter with a married man? 

Peter. Whose married man? 

Diana. My own. 

Peter. You've got a husband in 
sight? 

Diana. Yes, I’ve had my eye on 


him for some time. 


Peter, will you 
go to Paris with me? 


Peter. To meet your husband? 
Diana. To be my husband. Will 


you be my husband? 

Peter: This isn’t the way it’s gen- 
erally done, is it? 

Diana, It’s the only way I’ve ever 
done it. Peter, I mean it. You're not 
going to refuse me? 

Peter (taking her hand). Diana, 
ever since you were a kid, with your 
hair hanging down like a bell-rope, 
and I was trying to be comfortable 
in my first long trousers, you've 
meant everything to me. 


Diana. You ought never to have 
put on those first long trousers, 
Peter. I was lost from that moment. 





*Henry Holt & Company, New York. 





winds. 


. Peter. I’ve watched you grow up, 
and loved you more every time your 
hair went higher and your skirts 
went lower. I saw early you had a 
great gift; When you're dead they'll 
eall it genius. And I made up my 
mind I could do my little share to- 
ward your success by just under- 
standing, and not hindering you. 

Diana, I've held your’. kand 
through the years. 

Peter. Then don't make me feel I 
did it all for a reward. I was doing 
it for you, Diana. You'll go out into 
the world now and meet men—men 
who can give you more. than a bum 
reporter on a stand-pat town paper. 
Others will give you opportunity— 
and that’s almost as important as 
having genius. Why, Diana, I’m not 
going to stand in the way now. Wait 
till you've seen the world a bit, and 
what it has in store for you, before 
you talk of marriage. No, no, little 
Diana of the pinafores, Peter of those 
first long trousers has got to refuse 
you. 

Diana (who has listened with a 
whimsical smile). Are you through? 

Peter (smiling). Are you going 
to edit my copy? 


Diana. Peter, you men are so 
funny! 
Peter, Do I deserve punishment, 
too? 
Diana. Yes; if you’re going to 


spoil my faith in you when I need it 
most—— 

Peter (shaking his head). You 
don’t need me any longer. 


Diana. It’s what you've given me 
that has made me what I am. Why, 
you are a part of me, Peter. Are you 


going to make me feel I’m a failure 
because what I loved failed me? (He 
looks at her questioningly.) Yes. 
There must be thousands of women 
all over the world whose lives would 
become richer if only there were a 
man to help or_understand; women 
today breaking through their tradi- 
tions and inheritances, their cramped 
surroundings, and reaching out. But 
they can’t all do it alone. They 
need the men to understand and help. 
Look at mother, and how hard father 
has made it for her. But it’s been 
easier for me. I’ve always felt your 
hand. It was your words that gave 
me the courage to live up to what I 
felt. 


Peter. You would have gone on, 
anyway. 
Diana. Yes, in a fashion; but not 


with the same firmness of foot. I 
knew your spirit walked by my side. 
And now that we’ve reached the turn- 
ing place, I wont have you leave me. 

Peter. I will always be there, 

Diana. I want you, Peter. You! 
This moment means more to me 
than 

Peter. Than what may come with 
your work? 





Diana. Yes. It is here my life and 
work seem to have met. You mean 
both. I want both. I’m throwing 


aside all my inheritance, forgetting it 
is the man who should propose. I’m 
asking you to marry me, Peter, be- 
cause we love each other, I’m asking 
my full life with the man I love. And 
you're failing me for the first time. 
You always said marriage would 
have a better chance for happiness 
when a man and woman both contrib- 
uted to the home. But here you face 
the situation and fail to live up to 
what you said you believed. For you 
won’t ask me to marry you, though 
I can contribute my share now, be- 
cause you really feel a man should 
support a woman, and you haven't 
enough money to support me. 

Still Peter is not persuaded. Then 
Diana draws aside the curtain from 
the model of the group of statuary 
with which she won the prize. 

Diana. Look! 

Peter (gazing). The statue? 

Diana. Yes, “Democracy.” I got 
the thought that day when you were 
by my side. It was the result of all 
we had talked over. I tried to catch 
it in marble. A man and a woman 
marching side by side, step by step. 
I’ve broken away from the old form 
that made the man lead far ahead, 
with the woman trailing behind. 


Peter. You put them on the same 
line. 

Diana. Both looking far ahead. 

Peter. With hope in their eyes. 

Diana. Yet, as I modeled them 


both, I felt they were not complete 
without—without— 


Peter. The child 

Diana (more softly). See how it’s 
carried between them. Not the 
mother alone, but the father, too, 
holding the little hands as they climb 
up the incline—— 

Peter. Together. 

Diana. Together. 

Peter (with awe and enthusiasm). 
It’s wonderful! 

Diana. Peter, doesn’t that tell you 
all my heart is-asking? Shall I be 
kept from my right to that because 
you haven’t a lot of money, when I 
have enough now to start our lives 
together? What right had you to be 
silent when it concerned my life, too? 
Shall you and I waste our years—of 
youth because you wouldn’t speak? 
Peter, we belong to each other. I 
want you. I love you! 

Then Peter casts pride to the 
Diana’s life-problem is solved, 


By Gordon Tha 





Breed us more men, ye Daughters of 
Toil! 

Ye alien mothers in far-off lands, 

Sire them strongly, clean brawn and 
bone, 

For we sift from the chaff the wheat 
alone, 

When they come to die at our hands. 


Think on our greed in your travail- 
throes, 

Think of us when ye bare your 
breast. 

Mine and smelter shall claim their 
toll, 

Roads shall be broken and reach their 
goal, 

Though ye smell their blood from the 
West. 


We build us strong of your woman's 
woe . 

Pier of granite and iron span, 

Glare of furnace and caisson’s gloom, 

Crane, and derrick, shall rear the 
Tomb 

Of him whom ye gave us—a man. 


Seas shall not bar your sons from 
harm, 

Steppe or forest or alpine slope; 

Our arms are long to grasp what we 
need; 

The New World springs from your 
trampled seed; 

Ye drain the dregs of our draught of 
Hope. 

—The Survey. 


JUBILEE HELD IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Suffragists of State Celebrate 


Legislative Victory and Con- 
sult on Coming Campaign 








The joy of the Massachusetts suf- 
fragists over their victory in the Leg- 
islature has been tempered with a 
grim determination to carry on a 
campaign that will insure success at 
the polls in 1915. The night after the 
vote Mrs. Gertrude Halladay Leonard 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, Mrs. Teresa Crow- 
ley and Miss Mabel Willard left for 
New York to conSult with New York 
leaders on campaign methods. 

Parade headquarters were’ the 
scene of a brilliant celebration in the 
evening, when a good-sized audience 
heard Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association; Mrs. A. M. Jenks of 
Concord, N. H.; Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Leonard, chairman of the directors of 
the association; Mrs. Marion Booth 
Kelley, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, secre- 
tary of the Boston association; Mrs. 
Richard Washburn Child, Miss Mar- 
garet L. Foley, Mrs. Gertrude Newell, 
ex-Representative William H. O’Brien, 
and others. 


Miss Foley led ~the audience in 
counting up to 30—the number of 
votes to spare—and then in a “Hip, 
hip, hurrah!” At the last there was 
the singing of America and the cut- 
ting of white-frosted cake, presented 
by Miss Rosalie M. Jenkins of Win- 
throp, bearing the words “Votes for 
Women.” 


At Springfield headquarters on Mon- 
day a “jubilation day” was held, with 
speeches by Miss Blanche Felton, 
Mrs. G. D. Chamberlain, Mrs. Henry 
M. Phillips,Mrs Henry G. Chapin and 
others. 








but not her mother’s. Mrs. Dawson 
has tried to take up her painting 
again, but finds it is too late. Final- 
ly the worthless son, constrained by 
his father to follow a business he 
hates, runs away, leaving his wife 
and baby on his father’s hands; and 
when old Dawson capitulates and 
offers to go with his wife to Paris, 
she tells him she is ready to go home 
with him instead. She will devote 
herself to the grandchild, whose weak 
little mother does not know how to 
take care of it; and things will not be 
the same at home now that the “over- 
lord” of the family has had his eyes 
opened to his mistake. 

The play is brimful of woman’s 
rights, from the first speech in the 
first scene, where the domestic 
despot is snorting with indignation 
over the suffrage edition of the 
Times, till the curtain falls on Mrs. 
Dawson standing in the moonlight 
with the baby in her arms. Diana 
and her mother are fine characters, 
and the beautiful relation between 
them is well brought out. The at- 
mosphere of the drama throughout is 
one of healtl, earnestness and vital- 
ity. The author has achieved a play 
dealing powerfully with the relations 
of men and women, without a touch 
of morbidness or coarseness. 


A. 8. B. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 
GIVEN IMPETUS 


Mrs. Belmont Aids Campaign 
with $1,000, and Kate Gordon 
Writes Appreciation 








The following correspondence will 
interest all our readers: @ 

Mrs. Belmont to Miss Gordon 
Political Equality Association Head- 

quarters, 13 and 15 East 4ist 

Street, New York. 

March 12, 1914. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, President 

Southern States Woman Suffrage 

Conference, New Orleans, La. 
My dear Miss Gordon: 

As a native of the South, whose an- 
cestors’ were prominent in the early 
development of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky; reared on Southern traditions, 
and loving the whole section below 
the Mason and Dixon line with an ar- 
dor peculiar to all sons and daughters 
of the South, no matter to what re- 
mote parts of the earth they may 
journey, I am naturally interested in 
everything pertaining to its progress. 

Ever since I became active in the 
suffrage movement, I have been taunt- 
ed with the assertion that it is quite 
unusual for a Southern woman to de- 
sire the ballot; that the women of the 
South are of the old-fashioned type; 
that they are homekeepers and home- 
makers, and so absorbed in catering 
to the needs of husbayds and children 
they are perfectly satisfied to let the 
men do their thinking for them, as 
good women should! Then inevitably 
follows the statement that the chiv- 
alry of the men of the South is so 
deep-rooted and genuine. that what- 
ever the women ask for is immedi- 


OKLAHOMA MAY 
VOTE THIS YEAR 
Initiative for Suffrage Amend- 


ment Circulated — Could Put 
Question at August Primaries 





Oklahoma women have started in 
with vigor to circulate initiative pe- 
titions for the submission of an equal 
suffrage amendment to the voters. 
The Suffrage Association is stronger 
numerically now than when the 
amendment was defeated four years 
ago, and at present the prospect is 
brighter because the Republicans and 


Progressives have endorsed it. The 
Oklahoma. Progressives not only 
adopted the National Progressive 


platform as a whole, but, at thg in- 
stance of the chairman of their State 
Committee, Mr. George S. Hale, they 
put in a plank explicitly pledging 
themselves to “the extension of suf- 
frage to women throughout’ the 
State.” 

That party has put the machinery 
of its State organization to work to 
circulate the petitions, and with the 
help of members of various other or- 
ganizations, it is hoped that the 
necessary number of signatures (15 
per cent. of the number of votes cast 
at the last general election) will be 
secured before July 1. This will en- 
able the question to go to vote at the 
August primaries. 

Oklahoma is a State of magnificent 
distances. It is bigger than all New 
England, and almost as big as New 
York and Pennsylvania put together. 
The women are working hard and 
valiantly, but they will need financial 
help. Contributions may be sent to 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
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NATIONAL HOLDS 
LARGE RALLIES 


Carnegie Hall Well Filled— 
Prominent Speakers Urge Help 
for Campaign States 








The first of the campaign rallies un- 
der the auspices of the National Suf- 
frage Association was held in New 
York City on March 30. Carnegie 
Hall was well filled. Dr. Shaw presid- 
ed. Mr. and Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Medill McCor. 
mick, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Miss 
Caroline Ruutz-Rees and Mr. M. Hil- 
dreth of Nevada were the speakers. 
“It used to be that if we had a cam- 
paign State every five years we were 
making progress; now we have five 
campaign States in one year,” said Dr. 
Shaw. The second meeting was held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, on April 
1, with most of the same speakers. 
In order to call attention to the meet- 
ing, Mrs. Clairborne Catlin of Balti- 
more and Miss Linda Marston of San- 
dow, N. H., rode through the down- 
town section of Boston on horseback, 
displaying placards announcing the 
meeting and crying: “We want every- 
body to come to the rally of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in Tremont Temple!” The 
Woman’s Journal went to press before 
the meeting. 





Mrs. Richard Davenport Coe is as- 
sisting Mrs. Henry W. Pinkham in 
the organization work of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and will be at the headquarters 
to interview all interested, 
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speech in opposition by 
Somerville, who said members had no 


not to vote on this question. 


been asked by men not to vote on 
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1914 - 
VICTORY WON IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(Concluded from Page 105.) 








party platform and voted against the 
resolution. They were Dennis A. 
Murphy of Lowell, Timothy J. Meade 
of Brockton, James H. McInerney of 
Boston, John C. Mahoney of Worces- 
ter, Martin M. Lomasney of Boston, 
Bernard Hanrahan of East Boston, 
Matthew J. Carbary of Milford, 
Joseph Laflamme of Sturbridge and 
Charles A. LeGro of Palmer. One of 
the features of the voting was thatia 
for the first time this year the Pro-ja 


gressive members voted as a unit for|o 


the resolution. a 
Debate opened at noon, when Mr.|p 
Bates of the Committee on Constitu-| n 


tional Amendments, Haines of Med-| ir 
petition, and cookies, cakes, pies and 


ford, Webster of Boxford, Morrill of 
Haverhill and John L. Donovan of|b 
Boston spoke 
Brookline, Abbott of 
Haverhill and Hurlburt of Worcester 
in opposition. 
Discussion Begins 

After considerable discussion it was | 4 
decided to take a vote at 3 P. M. The 
afternoon session started with a 
Kennard of 


right to vote for the submission of the 
amendment to the voters unless they 
favored equal suffrage. He read a let- 


tion to some of the political scalps in 
the belt of Miss Margaret Foley, and 
tated that a woman had asked him 


Chamberlain of Springfield asked O 


Mr. Kennard how many times he had 
a 


bon-bons 
showing at the suffrage féte held in 
the 7ist Regiment Armory, New York 
City. 
tessori methods; 
the merchant stock 
Craft; the 


in favor of the bill; |and 
ferent boroughs and the twenty-five 
Assembly 
the Woman Suffrage Party were rep- 
resented in one form or another, and 


League 
closed 
value of the four days’ co-operation. 
Miss Mary G. Hay estimates the cash 
receipts at $5000. 


remembered was: 
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NEW YORK PARTY 
HAS BIG FETE 





Babes, Balloons, Bears, Bread 


and Bon Bons at Huge Cosmo- 
politan Fair 





Babies, balloons, bears, bread and 
made a fine alliterative 


The babies demonstrated Mon- 
the balloons were 
of Colonel Ida 
bears were of most 
miable temperament and docile in 
dvertising the show; the bread was 
f genuine domestic sweetness, such 
s suffragists know how to make in 


erfection, and the bon-bons were 
10st delicious and wholesome. Cook- 
ig prizes encouraged skillful com- 


read called out the praise of judges 
merited blue ribbons. The dif- 
under 


districts organized 


id fine team work, and The Men's 
lent ,assistance. The féte 
with a joyous feeling of the 





Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, As- 


ter he had received calling his atten-|sistant Dean of the Chicago Univer- 
sity, spent a week recentiy in Penn- 
sylvania lecturing in 
on suffrage. 
splendidly attended and enthusiastic. 


different cities 
Her meetings were 
ne catchy saying which will long be 
“Women voters in 
hicago are pretty much in the same 


ately granted. 
situation as housewives who are try- 











When I read the reports of the|te® Dr. Ruth A, Gay of Oklahoma questions, adding that no new argu- 

Child Labor Committees; when I read | City. The Omaha suffragists were recent-| ments had been advanced against the |ing to get used to a vacuum cleaner 

that a girl child can legally eonsent saan ant ly thrown into consternation when it| resolve. “It has been said that wom-|@fter having used a broom all their 

to her own ruin at the age of ten or Mrs. Lulu B. Burt, policewoman,| Was thought that one thousand of the|en do not know how to vote,” said; lives.” 

twelve; when I read that the mother|has qualified as one of the best re- signatures gained to initiative peti] Mr, Chamberlain. “They are con- 

is not the legal guardian of her chil-| volver shots on the Chicago police}tlons in Douglas County had been|scientiously preparing themselves for|erick H. Burke, Frederick W. 

dren; when I read of the percentage | force. With a score of 92 out of 100}lost. A recount at Lincoln, however,| the vote in my district and I venture | Burke, Butler, Carman, Carney, 
she won the gold medal at the wom-| Showed that they were safe. In ad-| to say that the majority of women|Caro, Edward Carr, Peter Carr, 


of illiteracy; and realize these deplor- 
able conditions exist in various parts 
of the South, I am appalled that the 
demands made upon. Southern men 
are so extremely modest. 

I therefore find myself especially 
interested in the Southern States 
Woman Suffrage Conference, of which 


en’s revolver match of the Sports- 
men’s Club of America, shooting at 
the regulation target at 75 yards. 
Mrs. Burt had never handled a re- 
volver before her recent appointment 
to the police force. Lieutenant West- 
brook, pistol instructor of the force, 


dition, another thousand have been 
filed at Lineoln from all parts of 
Nebraska, bringing the total number 
of signatures up to 45,315. 


who are interested in this subject and 
who are being instructed every week 
m the great questions will be better! E. 
qualified than many men are today.” | T 
Conroy, 
Collins of Amesbury spoke against | Courtney, Cox, Cronin, Cross, Cuddy, 


the resolution. Herbert E. Cummings, John J. 


Washburn in Rousing Speech 


Washburn of Worces- 





ler, Daniel J. 


Casassa, Casey, Chamberlain, Chand- 


Chapman, Edward 
Chapman, Churchill, Cobb, Coffey, 
imothy C. Collins, Walter L. Collins, 
Cooley, Costine, Cotter, 


Cum- 











you are president and Miss Clay vice-| said that not 35 per cent. of the po- ter, who has supported it seven years,| mings, Curran, Currier, Dahlborg, 
president. It fills me with pleasure] licemen could score better than 50 out made one of his rousing speeches in| Dailey, Damon, Darling, Davenport, 
to hear of your campaign; the prog-|of 100. favor. “My majority has been stead-| Davis, Day, Delafield, John Doherty, 
ress you are making is a matter of the ily increasing, so I have nothing to|John F. Dcherty, Dolben, Donoghue, 
keenest personal interest on my part; Little Rock (Ark.) suffragists will tear from my constituents,” he said.| Donovan, Dow, Dowd, Doyle, Edgell, 
every victory you achieve makes _ celebrate May 2 by holding an open- “The most splendid mausoleums in] Farnsworth, Felton, Fessenden, Flana- 
glow with pride; and I thrill with) air meeting in the grounds of the old political graveyards are to those who|gan, Fleming, Flynn, Frost, Gilbride, 
joy when I realize your splendid pros-| State House, with prominent speak- have opposed this resolve.” Gilman, Glennon, Glynn, Greaney, 

That it may come/ers, Then a luncheon will be given Beck of Chelsea urged that it is|Greenwood, Griffin, Gurney, Hackett, 


pects for success. 


soon is my earnest wish for the noble Haines, Hall, Harlow, Edward F. Har- 


manifestly unjust to deprive women 
ringten, Stephen H. Harrington, Hart, 


taxpayers of a voice in our govern- 


at a nearby hotel, with speeches and 


women in my own Southland. 

While I believe firmly in promoting 
the work looking toward the adoption 
of a Federal Amendment, I thorough- 
ly understand the attitude of the peo- 
ple of the South on this question. For 
this reason it would seem to me that 
the Southern men, of all people, 
should be quick to seize the opportun- 
ity to confer the franchise upon their 
women rather than have it forced 
upon them in a manner which might 
later prove embarrassing to them- 
selves. 

I am enclosing my check for $1,000, 
to be used in developing the great 
work which you and your associates 
have inaugurated, and assure you 
that I shall follow your campaign 
with the deepest interest. 

With best wishes and warm regard, 
believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 
Alva E. Belmont. 
(Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont.) 
Miss Gordon to Mrs. Belmont 
1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, 
La., March 20, 1914. 
My dear Mrs. Belmont: 

Your letter, inclosing your generous 
contribution of $1,000 to the Southern 
States Woman Suffrage Conference, 
came as a delightful surprise, and 
will be appreciated not alone by 
Southern suffragists, but by every suf- 
fragist in the United States who ap- 
preciates the political opportunity the 
Southern situation affords. 

By virtue of the fact that votes for 
women in the South is dependent on 
Democratic action, this being a one- 
party section, and inasmuch as the 
distinguished head of the party has 
clearly defined the necessity for party 
inclusion as an essential for party 
legislation, it seems little short of po- 
litical suicide for Southern and Dem- 
ocratic suffragists not to make “votes 


toasts. 








platform their goal, as well as their 
field of activity for the next two 
years. This in substance is the raison 
d’etre of the Southern Conference. 

I am glad to note that you resent 
the imputation that we Southern 
women do not want to vote. As 
though we were made of a different 
sort of clay from the women of the 
North, East and West! I have always 
maintained that there are no women 
in the United States who should feel 
the degradation of disfranchisement 
so keenly as Southern women, for 
they have felt a special resentment in 
witnessing their government make 
their ignorant slaves the political su- 
periors of the white women of the 
nation. 

We know this act was the fortune 
of war, but the hour for reparation is 
at hand. Will it come, this last great 
extension of the suffrage in the 
United States, at the hands of the 
Democratic Party? Our Southern 
Democrats have unequivocally ex- 
pressed themselves as believing in 
suffrage as a State right. Our duty 
as Southern women, believing equally 
with them in this position, is to de- 
mand through them that woman suf- 
frage—the symbol of citizenship—as 
a State right and a party principle 
shall, through the sanction of the or- 
ganic body, be submitted to the 
States for party endorsement. 

In closing, permit me to again 
thank you on the part of the South- 
ern States Woman Suffrage Confer- 
ence for your generous help in launch- 
ing this movement. When this his- 
tory in the making is written, your 
generosity will always be recognized 
as giving the first necessary sinews of 
war to set the machinery in motion. 

Cordially and fraternally, 
Kate M. Gordon. 





for women” in the next Democratic 














Is it true that six of our 


Question: 
suffrage States are Prohibition States? 
If so, will you kindly tell me which 
ones they are? 

(2): Will you also make it clear 
about the status of woman suffrage in 


Iceland? Is it true that only women 
who have reached the age of forty 
years are entitled to the use of the 


ballot? c. &. 
Answer : Kansas is the only prohi- 
bition State among the suffrage 
States. 
(2): In 1882 Iceland granted mu- 
nicipal suffrage to self-supporting 


widows and spinsters, and in 1909 ex- 
tended it to all tax-paying women. In 
October, 1913, she granted limited 
parliamentary suffrage to women 
without regard to property. 

It is true that the age limit of 40 
years is set for the parliamentary 
vote for women. See The Woman's 
Journal of Dec. 27, 1913, Page 411. 





Question: I have a paper on the 
Professional Woman’s Need of the 
Ballot, and have been unable to find 
out whether women physicians and 
lawyers are debarred from practising 
in any of the States by reason of 


their sex. Can you supply me with 
facts? M. I. W. 
Answer: According to “The Legal 


and Political Status of Women in the 
United States,” by Jennie Wilson, 
the women cannot be admitted to the 
practice of law in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana or Virginia, although in 
the last-named State they may be ap- 
pointed to the office of notary public. 
M. B. K, 





to vote for it, although personally op- 
posed to woman suffrage, because he} d¢ 
Democratic | ie 
MecDenald, 


felt it his 
party. 


ground that it would exclude foreign- 


White of Newton opposed the | H 
H 


nent. 
esolution. 
Hickey of Boston said he intended | K 


duty to the 


Twohig of Boston opposed on the|G 





tion and personal privilege came 
forth in rapid succession, but without 
avail. Ss 


Recalls Women Who Braved Snow- | !i 
storm 

Bates of Boston closed for the com- 

mittee, saying that the attitude of the 

Democrats who opposed the bill was 

incomprehensible to him, in view of 

their platform. “It is absurd to say 


they cannot decide a question of this 
sort,” he said. 
“To say that there is no demand 


in view of the fact that 700 women |¢ 


of the hearing before the committee.” | n 
The resolve was passed on a roll|] 
call of the yeas and nays, 168 to 39. 
The bill to provide for a straw vote 
was killed without debate. 
How They Voted 
The vote of the House on the main 
question was recorded as follows: 
Ahern, Allen, Ander- | 
Arkwell, Armstrong, 
Barry, Joseph 


Yeas—Achin, 
son, Andrews, 
Bacigalupo, James F. 








ster, George P. 
Wilson, Worrall, Wright—168. 


that the people are fit to decide trivial | C 
and involved questions and argue that 


sothfeld, 
for this legislation is absolute folly, | |. 


came out in a snowstorm on the day] ron, 


zincoln, 
Magison, 
ney, Meade, Dennis A. Murphy, Park- 
er, Pepin, Sanborn, Sears, Sherburne, 
FitzHenry, Smith, Jr., Warner, White, 
Thomas E. P. Wilson—39. 


ays, Henry, Hickey, Higgins, Hull, 
urley, Jewett, Kelley, Michael B. 
enney, Kiggins, Kimball, Knowles, 
Lawler, Lewis, Stuart L. Little, Ly- 
n, Lynch, Henry J. Mahoney, Dan- 
1 C. Manning, Mason, McCleary, 


McGaughey, McGlue, Mc- 
rath, Edward F. McLaughlin, Henry 
McLaughlin, McManus, McMorrow, 


born women until they became natur-| Mitchell, Morrill, Morse, Edward F. 
alized and would therefore be class} Murphy, James J. Murphy, Naphen, 
legislation. Newhall, Niland, O’Dowd, Ogden, Os- 

Mr. Sawyer made repeated parlia-; borne, Pfeiffer, Phelan, Phillips, Poole, 
mentary attempts to extend the time| Prime, Proctor, Ray, Reilly, Rich, 
for debate. Points of order, informa-!”otert Robinson, William M. Robin- 


son, Russell, Ryan, Sawyer, Sheehan, 
Jerome S. Smith, 


Ralph M. Smith, 
outher, Stone, Streeter, David F. Sul- 
van, John F. Sullivan, Lewis R. Sulli-. 


van, Michael T. Sullivan, Tague, Til- 
den, Tufts, Twohig, Wall, Henry W. 
Warner, Washburn, Charles H. Web 


Webster, Herbert A. 
Paired, Yes—Bodfish, Bradstreet, 


urley, Ennis, James T. Kenney, Wii- 


liam J. Look, Lyle, Frank A, Manning, 
Martin, Sandberg, Tolman—11. 


Bagshaw, Belding, 
Carbary, Catheron, Samuel 
Collins, Curtin, Drury, Ellis, Fos- 
ate, Fowle, Halliwell, Hanrahan, Har- 
Hatch, Holway, Hurlburt, Ken- 
ard, La Flamme, Le Beouf, Le Gro, 
Amos R. Little, Lomasney, 
John C. Mahoney, Mcliner- 


Nays—Abbott, 


Paired, No—Bennett, Booth, Cook, 
JYowls, Faulkner, Knowles, Long, 
Lucke, Nash, Stanwood, Wing—11. 

Not Recorded—Atwood, Bailey, 


L. Barry, Bates, Beck, Bigelow, Bow-| Bachelder, Cushing, Mansfield, Mc- 
er, Bowser, Boyle, Brennan, Briggs,| Cullough, Mulveny, Murray, Perry, 
Brogna, Buckley, Burdick, Fred-| Waterman—10. 
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VICTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The splendid vote in the Massachusetts Legislature for the 
constitutional amendment enfranchising women has filled the 
Bay State suffragists with joy. It was a landslide—34 to 2 in 
the Senate, 168 to 39 in the House. Three huge American flags 
draped the front of the Headquarters at 585 Boylston street the 
next day, and the women have been celebrating ever since. 
Whenever two suffragists meet in the street, they still beam 
upon one another like rising suns. 

Among the many good workers whose untiring efforts have 
contributed to the happy result, especial gratitude is due to the 
chairman of our Legislative Committee, Mrs. Teresa A, Crowley. 
The skilful and admirable work done under her leadership by 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Leonard and the other members of the commit- 
tee is beyond praise. Another strong factor was the magnificent 
campaigning of Miss Margaret Foley. In their work at the State 
House, Mrs. Crowley and her committee never made a threat, or 
even hinted one. They were all pleasantness and tact. But 
from many references to Miss Foley in the legislative debate % 
was clear that the legislators had conceived a wholesome respect 
for the power of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
to defeat members who treat the suffrage measure unfairly. 
Power always commands respect. The defeat of four candidates 
has changed the whole atmosphere on Beacon Hill. 

One of the most encouraging things in connection with the 
victory was the quietness and self-command with which it was 
received. The galleries were crowded with suffragists, but there 
was no demonstration. The women realize that their work is 
cut out for them for the next twenty months, and they will 
buckle down to do it. From the experience of New Jersey, Mis- 
souri and other States, we know that every possible device will 
be used to rob us of victory in the next Legislature; and if all 
devices fail, and the amendment passes again next year, as we 
hope and believe it will, then will come the battle royal at the 


polls. From now till November, 1915, we must bend all our 
energies to organizing the State and educating the voters at 


large, with whom the final decision lies. 

The passage of the measure by such sweeping majorities 
shows the rapid progress of the cause. For years we were 
unable even to get a roll call in either house; and only a very 
few years back, suffrage used to be voted down six to one. This 
year’s signal victory in a State so conservative as Massachusetts 
is not only a joy to us; it will be an encouragement to the suf- 


frage workers everywhere. A. 8. B. 


MRS. SNOWDEN SLANDERED 


Mrs. Philip Snowden is being quoted by the National As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suffrage as having made in Day- 
ton, O., a preposterous statement which nobody who knows her 
could believe for a moment that she ever uttered, As this false- 
hood has been circulated widely and persistently, we wrote to 
Mrs. Snowden, informing her of it. She writes: 

Queen’s Drive, Liverpool. March 14, 1914. 
Dear Miss Blackwell: 

I thank you for telling me of the charge which anti-suffra- 
gists, in my absence from the country, are making against me, 
namely, that I said in public that “any woman who allows her 
father, her brother, or even her husband to be the only wage- 
earner in the family is no better than a paid woman of the 
streets.” 

The statement is abSolutely false. I never said anything of 
the sort, nor anything which could be by any stretch of the 
imagination construed into such a sentiment. 

If such a statement were to be made by English anti-suf- 
fragists I should unhesitatingly bring an action against them for 


slander. 

I do not know the American lib@] law, nor whether, at this 
distance, I could secure justice; but you have my authority to 
deny the thing, which is an absolute falsehood. And you can 
take it from me that on my next visit to the States, if the false- 
hood is still in circulation, I will pursue it to its source and have 


the offender punished. 


Ethel Snowden. 





The circumstances of Mrs. Pankhurst’s latest arrest were 
thoroughly disgraceful. ‘The authorities, with a lack of tact 
incomprehensible on this side of the water, seem to have chosen 
just the time and place where it would excite the most resent- 
ment, and they carried it out with extreme brutality. An eye- 
witness, Eunice G. Murray, writes in The Vote of March 20: 

“A great political meeting was in progress in Glasgow's 
largest hall. Suddenly it was invaded by policemen with drawn 
batons, which they used freely. Clambering on to the platform, 
they felled any woman who stood in their way; they kicked 
them aside, or threw them over the platform to the arena below. 
When they reached Mrs, Pankhurst, she too was knocked down, 
seized by the feet and dragged down a stair, bumping her head 
at every step. I never witnessed a more disgraceful scene, or 
one which was less called for, Then our miserable party press, 
in describing the events, dwells at length upon the one police- 
man who got hurt in the affray, and forgets to mentien the 
broken arms and heads of the brave women who, unarmed, 
stood there to interpose their bodies between brute force and 
their leader. . Militancy provokes militancy. Women did 
not invent it, they have learned it from men. . . We who are 
citizens of Glasgow feel humiliated by the disgrace that has 
befallen our city.” i 

It was not until after years of such anti-suffrage violence, 
committed with impunity against many of the noblest women in 
England, that some of the women made the mistake of resorting 
to violence in their turn. Every misdeed of the militants is 
cabled to America, generally in an exaggerated form; but the 
cablegrams are absolutely silent as to the provocation. 

A. S. B. 


SLOW TO HELP WOMEN 


Commenting upon the eight-hour bill lately passed by Con, 
gress for the women of the District of Columbia, The Survey 
says: 

“For the first time in its history Congress has legislated 
to shorten the work day of women in industry. It*is the first 
eight-hour law for women east of Colorado. 

“Aside from those in the departments at Washington, few 
women have gained leisure from the series of acts by which 
Congress has consistently shortened the work day of federal em- 
ployees, including even those who work indirectly for the gov- 
ernment through the medium of contractors. Few women are 
included in the army of government workers who enjoy the 
eight-hour day in the postal service, in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, in building the nation’s battleships and fortifica- 
| tions, in federal work on harbors, rivers and roads. 

“The same is true of thousands of workers in State employ- 
|ment. Working men rather than women profit by the eight-hour 
| laws for public work which twenty-seven States have enacted, 

besides the United States government and many municipalities. 
“Not until 1914 did Congress act to protect the small group 
of women in industry for whom it could long ago have legislated 
' directly—those at work within the narrow .compass of the dis- 
' trict.” 

And when Congress did at last move in the matter, the 
measure was introduced, pushed and carried to victory by a 
suffragist. 








—_—. 


BREAKS ITS RECORD 


Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer lately wrote to Mrs, Frank J. Good- 





win: 

“My dear Madam:—A copy of the Hearing before the Com: 
mittee on Rules, House of Representatives, Dec. 3, 4, 5, 1913, has 
just reached me. On Page 88, as part of your address I find the 
following paragraph: 

“‘Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer of Pennsylvania, campaigning for 
equal suffrage in Oklahoma, a prohibition State, said in 1910 that 
“the only way to save the State to prohibition is to carry woman 
suffrage.” And two years later, in an interview in Michigan, re- 
ported in the Detroit Journal, she said, “Yes; I’m afraid that the 
fear that if women obtain the ballot they will legislate saloons, 
boxing matches, horse races, and even smoking out of existence, 
is costing us hundreds of votes. Nothing could be further from 
our minds. Personally, if a man wants to smoke or drink or 
go to a horse race, or see some man batter another, it is his 
business, and none of mine. Suffrage will never attack personal 
liberties.” ’ 

“Both these statements purporting to have been made by 
me are absolutely and unqualifiedly false. Presuming that your 
sole authority for attributing said statements to me is derived 
from newspaper clippings, may I beg to remind you that suffra- 
gists as well as anti-suffragists are frequently misquoted by re- 
porters who write with a laudable endeavor to make copy, but 
whose memories are not always accurate? If you have other 
than this authority, I should be glad to be advised of same. 

“While I recognize the futility of endeavoring to overtake 
a misrepresentation, I trust that, being personally assured of 
the falsity of the two statements attributed by you to me, you 
will see that your co-workers do not perpetuate these positive 
untruths. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Ida Porter-Boyer.” 

The Woman’s Protest for March, 1914, published this cor- 
rection, thereby breaking its record; for, so far as we are aware, 
it has never before corrected an erroneous statement, It heads 
the correction, “Setting an Example to Certain Suffragists,” and 
pubJishes with it a letter from Mrs. Goodwin, saying: 

“Might I suggest that this is perhaps a parallel case with the 
statement so often made (and never withdrawn, apologized for 
nor corrected by suffragists) that ‘all anti-suffragists are in 
league with the liquor and vice interests’?” 

The anti-suffragists are working to defeat equal suffrage, 
and so are the liquor and vice interests; therefore, all antis are 
necessarily leagued with them, in the sense that they are work- 
ing for a common object. It is not claimed, so far as we are 
aware, that all antis are in league with them in any other sense. 


A. 8S. B. 





Mrs. Jenny M. Eichler of Houston, Texas, has been giving 
The Woman’s Journal excellent co-operation. She recently 
sent a check for $10.00, paying for ten subscriptions. 














ONE REASON WHY 

Montana has lately been flooded with copies of an anony- 
mous leaflet against equal suffrage, sent out from the office of 
the National Forum of Butte, the organ of the Montana ‘Liquor 
Dealers’ Protective Association. It gives a list of “Reasons 
Why the Voters of Montana Should Oppose Woman Suffrage.” 
One is: 

“Because women are largely influenced by the church, and 
they are apt to take up fanatical reforms regardless of the 
results to government and taxpayers who must bear the burden 
of experimental laws just for the sake of trying them out.” 

Many of the “Reasons” breathe a tender anxiety for mother- 
hood, the home and the purity of womanhood—things about 
which the liquor interest always becomes sensitively solicitous 
when it is proposed to let women vote. A. 8S. B. 


FACTS VERSUS FANCY 


“The common sense of most” is always in favor of equal 
suffrage, wherever it has been brought to the test of practical 
experience. A set of questions was lately sent to the suffrage 
States by an investigating committee of twelve prominent Eng- 
lish women, headed by the Duchess of* Bedford and the 
Marchioness of Salisbury. They got letters of introduction to a 
number of representative citizens of the States concerned— 
clergy and ministers of different denominations, lawyers, educa- 
tors, publicists, business men, former holders of public office, 
etc., and a few eminent women. They sent to all these their set 
of questions, with a letter saying that some of the inquirers 
were suffragists and some antis, but that all wanted to know 
the facts. 











Replies Overwhelmingly Favorable 

Sixty-three replies were received, and are summarized in 
the Nineteenth Century from the suffragist and anti-suffragist 
points of view by the Hon. Robert Palmer and Mr. A. MacCal- 
lum Scott/M.P. The North American Review for March calis 
attention to the remarkable outcome of this inquiry. The editor 
says: 

A rough classification shows forty-six replies favorable to 
equal suffrage, as against eight neutral, five: vaguely unfavor- 
able, and only four definitely hostile. This Mr. Palmer pro- 
nounces “a very striking result,” showing that the principle 
“is passing from the realm of controversy to that of universal 
approval among those who have seen it at work.” Following 
is a consensus of the replies under the seven headings into 
which the questionnaire was divided: 

Q. 1. Reasons for adoption 

(a) Was it a party question?—A. Nowhere, except par- 
tially in California and Colorado. 

(b) Was there militancy?—A. None anywhere. 

(c) Where did the strength of the movement and opposi- 
tion to it lie?—A. Strength mainly came from “moral” influ- 
ences and women’s clubs; opposition from saloons and machine 
politicians. 

Q. 2. Conditions. 

A. The qualifications are the same for men as for women; 
about fifteen per cent. fewer women are on the register, on an 
average; women are everywhere eligible to the Legislature. 

Q. 3. How is the vote exercised? 

(a) What percentage polls?—A. About five per cent, fewer 
than men, on an average. 

(b) Have women formed new parties?—A. Nowhere. 

(c) Is the balance of existing parties altered?—A. No. 

(d) Do wives vote with their husbands?—About half say 
“yes” and half “no’’—clearly individuals vary, 

(e) Has the female vote affected the character of candi- 
dates for office?—Thirty-eight replies say “yes,” often quoting 
instances. Thirteen say “no.” 

No Ill-Feeling Caused 
Q@. 4. How has equal suffrage affected women’s position? 

(a) Has it caused ill-feeling between men and women?— 
Over fifty say “no”; three say “yes.” ‘ 

(b) Has it increased women’s interest in politics?—Over 
fifty say “yes”; about six doubt it. 

(c) Has it impaired their usefulness in the home ?—Nearly 
fifty replies say “no”; eight say that in sqme cases it has. 

No Attempt at Repeal 
Q@. 5. Is there any agitation for its repeal? 
A. None 
Improved Laws Have Followed 

Q. 6. What is your general impression of the change? 

A. This has already been summarized. 

Q. 7. What legidiation dealing with the following subjects has 
“been passed since the women had the vote? Can the in- 
fluence of the female vote be traced in any such legislation? 
(a) Conditions of female labor. (b) Protection of women 

and girls. (c) Temperance. (d) Education. (e) Sanitation and 

milk. (f) Industrial arbitration. (g) Widows’ pensions. (h) 

Divorce. 

Legislation on subjects a, b and g is recorded in every 
suffrage State except Kansas, which had had no Legislature 
since the grant, and “useful laws” have been passed in all of 
the States except Oregon and Arizona on subjects a, b, ¢, d, e, 
f, and g. The questionnaire selects the eight subjects on which 
it is thought women are most likely to use their votes. The re- 
plies from Washington and California show that the Legisla- 
tures of both have already passed laws on seven out of those 
eight subjects. On the “coincidence” theory the odds would be 
almost infinitely against such a thing happening; and when 
we find twenty-one answers from these two States affirming in 
unequivocal terms that these laws have been carried by means 
of the women’s votes, no impartial mind can resist the conclu- 
sion that such is the truth. And in the still more extreme case 
of Oregon, where equal suffrage had been in force nine months, 
the only reply which deals with this part of the questiomaire 
enumerates laws of 1913 on subjects a, b, e and g, and adds, 
“These were all due to the influence of women.” 

It may be further mentioned in this connection that on the 
only two of these eight topics on which reliable information cov- 
ering all the States of the Union is to hand at the moment— 
namely, widows’ pensions and the protection of girls by raising 
the age of consent to eighteen—the proportion of suffrage 
States which have legislated on these points is strikingly higher 
than that of non-suffrage States. Thus seventeen States alto- 
gether have widows’ pension laws. Of these, six are suffrage 
States and enacted the laws since becoming so, and eleven are 














non-suffrage. But the six are six out of. nine (two of the re- 
maining three having had equal suffrage less than a year), and 
the eleven are eleven out of thirty-nine. Similarly, of the nine 
suffrage States seven have raised the age of consent to eighteen 
since granting equal suffrage (an eighth having done so just 
before the grant), while of the non-suffrage States the figures 
for 1911-12 (the latest available) show that then only four out 
of thirty-nine had so raised it. - 
Not One Bad Result 

The eight neutral answers are perhaps the least instructive, 
as they come from those who either think it is too soon to 
judge, or from those who have not observed any results from 
the change which justify a definite opinion, Not one of them 
mentions a single evil result, or fear of any, from the grant of 
equal suffrage. 

The answers classed as vaguely unfavorable read like those 
of men who were opposed to woman suffrage and still bear it a 
lmgering grudge, but can find no definite charge to lay against 
it.- Most of them describe themselves as neutral, The worst 
they can find to say are the following: “Personally I do not be- 
lieve in women voting, but I believe we cannot help it.” “Much 
freak legislation, possibly due to women’s influence.” “Nothing 
accomplished which could not have been done as well or better 
without suffrage.” These are absolutely the three most un- 
favorable phrases in these answers, which can none of them 
allege any definite harm to have resulted from women's votes, 
while four of the five admit some definite good. 

Of the four definitely anti-suffragist replies, the following 
is a fair example: 

“TI should say . . that women’s suffrage has not affected 
the situation in legislation at all. It has added an increased re- 
sponsibility, which responsibility has, I think, been well borne, 
and it has sharpened animosities and lengthened them. Plainly 
speaking, the granting of the suffrage is an increase of the 
ignorant vote. That it has not been so in Wyoming is due to 
the fact that . there is a very high intellectual average 
among our women, The experience of Wyoming is no guar- 
antee of the effect of suffrage where conditions are different.” 

“And this,” remarks Mr. Palmer, “is what on a rough classi- 
fication was set down as one of the four hostile replies! On 
second perusal, its place seems to be rather (unconsciously) 
among the most favorable. For here an obviously ‘unfriendly 
witnes’ coming from the Eastern States (where he had not 
seen equal suffrage at work), full of prejudice against it, tries 
to answer that it has been a failure, and is inadvertently be- 
trayed into admitting that it is a success, but hastens to add 
that it might very likely be a failure somewhere else. The rest 
of the replies are uniformly favorable.” 

In view of these testimonies from experience, how empty 
are Molly Elliot Seawell’s anti-suffrage arguments in thessame 
issue of the North American! They are prophecy versus his- 
tory, fancy against fact. A. S. B. 


GUARDIANSHIP NOT EQUAL 


It has been generally supposed that in New York State 
today mothers have equal rights with fathers as to the guardian- 
ship and custody of their children, This is a mistake. A well- 
known New York lawyer, Gilbert E. Roe, writes in The Woman 
Voter for March: 

“In all matters concerning the custody of children, the law 
discriminates in favor of the man. 

“By Sections 2823 and 2827 of our Code of Civil Procedure 
(supposed to be enlightened and advanced legislation), the hus- 
band may secretly and without notice to the wife, where they 
are living apart, have himself appointed guardian of their minor 
children, while if the wife under the same circumstances makes 
an application for guardianship, ten days’ notice thereof must be 
given the husband, with full opportunity to defend. 

“Section 2823, New York Code of Civil Procedure, provides: 

“*& petition presented as prescribed in the last section, 
must also state whether or not the father and mother of the 
petitioner are known to be living. either of them is known 
to be living and the petition does not pray that the father, or, 
if he is dead, that the mother, may be appointed the general 
guardian, it must set forth the circumstances which render the 
appointment of another person expedient, and must pray that 
the father, or if he is dead, that the mother, of the petitioner 
may be cited to show cause why the decree should not be made. 
A eitation issued to the father of the petitioner must be served 
at least ten days before it is returnable.’ 

“It is sometimes said that by Section 81 of the New York 
Domestic Relations Law a ‘married woman’ is made ‘joint guar- 
dian’ of her children with her husband, and with equal powers, 
rights and duties. The courts, however, were very prompt to 
hold that this statute intends only a mother who is married at 
the time to the father of the infant, not .a woman who is 
divorced and who would be the one most likely to have any 
real interest in the matter, The courts further suggest that this 
statute anyway only relates to testamentary guardians; that is, 
guardians appointed by will. See matter of Wagner, 75 Misc. 
419, p. 424. 

“My attention was first called to this statute by a case of 
great hardship. A husband and wife who had been married and 
had two children separated by mutual agreement. Afterward, 
the man decided to violate the terms they had mutually agreed 
upon, and while the children were in his custody procured him- 
self to be appointed guardian, without notice to the mother, and 
when it was too late the mother discovered that she had lost 
the dearest and most important thing in life—the custody of her 
children.” 

Mr. Roe gives many other particulars in which the laws of 
New York still discriminate against women. He adds: 

“To the sheltered and protected woman, these illustrations 
of wrong and injustice are abstractions, but as I have seen them 
in my work as a lawyer, they are indeed very real characters 
of flesh and blood. Remember also that every illustration here 
given represents not a single wrong perpetrated in a single 
instance, but a thousand wrongs perpetrated in a thousand in- 
stances. 

“It is net only the woman who has appealed to the law and 
been beaten by its unjust discriminations against her sex who 
has suffered, but it is that infinitely greater number who have 
not appealed to the law at ail, because they knew it was hape- 
less.” . 

Yet the anti-suffragists continually tell us that they have 
“all the rights they want,” and that the laws of New York are 
“more than just to women.” A. S.B. 





directness fitting one who carries on her immemorial duties, then 


can women need this implement in order to preserve the home?— 
Jane Addams, 
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CHILD LABOR--WHY? 





ing before you one a minute, day. and night, would last five 
years.” So said Lewis W. Hine, at the Tenth National Confer- 
ence on Child Labor, held recently at New Orleans. He was. 
showing the pictures of some few of the children in that pro- 
cession, and demonstrating the high cost of child labor to the 
child, to industry, and to society. 
“| Never Play” 

“And when do you play?” Pauline Newman told how she 
had asked a child of twelve in a Connecticut mill town this ques- 
tion. “He looked at me with his lustreless eyes and said with 
surprise, ‘Play? I never play.’ And I remembered the day when 
[ first went to work in a factory in New York. I was not quite 
fourteen. The factory overlooked the park, and I could hear the 
voices of children out there. I went to the window to watch 
them. There were some younger than I, some older, and oh! 
how I wanted to go out and play with them. But I had not been 
at the window more than half a minute when a hand was laid 
on my shoulder, ‘Child, the factory is not the place to dream.’ 
That moment taught me what child labor means. And when you 
rob a child of his childhood, you have deprived him of something 
he can never, so long as he may live, never have again.” 

Children Versus Scallops 
“Why does child labor continue?” As if in answer to this 
question of Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, some stories were told by Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, stories from her own experience. “In Maine where I spend 
my summers, I have a neighbor who lives in a boat five miles 
from shore. He dares not come to land, because he knows that 
the agents of the Federal Government would send him to prison. 
Several years ago he stole 1,560 scallops, a grievous offense, for 
which a fine of $1,560 was imposed. He can never pay the fine, 
so he is a man without a country. But in the same village there 
is a fish cannery where young children work every day undis- 
turbed, although the State of Maine has said that no child under 
fourteen years may be employed. But the factory inspector is 
far away in Augusta; the nearest justice of the peace is thirty 
miles away, and roads are bad; and the people, who care very 
much if scallops are stolen, do not mind if children are ruined. 

Two Thirds Always Ill 
‘““Twenty years ago, when I was a factory inspector in Illi- 
nois, I went to a packing house one Pprostratingly hot day and 
saw one of the boys who opened and shut the doors of the cool- 
ing room. One minute he was outside in the direct rays of the 
sun; the next he was inside where the icicles never melt. I 
was told that the company had three times as many boys on 
their pay rolls as they needed for this job, because two out of 
three of them were always sick, At the same plant I saw the 
agents of the United States inspecting with a microscope the 
meat that was to be sent to Germany, and I learned that the 
Federal Government was paying more for the inspection of meat 
in that single plant than the State of Illinois had appropriated 
for the inspection of all the places where children were em- 
ployed throughout the State. 

“We care more for our food than we do for our children. 
We pass State laws, but we do not respect them as having real 
authority, and we do not provide the means to enforce them.” 

; Maryland Gives Object Lesson 

Maryland has just added an object lesson. The same Leg- 
islature that refused to submit the question of Woman suffrage 
to the voters has lowered from twelve to ten the age at which 
children may work in the canneries. The vote stood 86 to 15 in 
the House and 18 to 5 in the Senate. It was done in defiance 
of the arguments of the Maryland Child Labor Committee, the 
entreaties of the women, and the protest of one of the most re- 
markable public meetings ever held in Baltimore. At that 
meeting the President of the State Federation of Labor, John 
H. Ferguson, said that “an industry which depended for its 
existence upon the work of ten-year-old children was a blight 
to all industry,” and Congressman David J. Lewis added “If 
the men of this fair State of Maryland do not, cannot take care 
of the child life of the State, its most sacred possession, they 
had better watch out for the women of the State. If the men 
show themselves incapable of handling the situation, the women 
will step in and do their duty.” The women can be trusted to 
help—when they get the ballot. A. 8. 3. 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 





Illinois 
States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 
House Senate Goes to Voters 
POEED. cecccariseciccsess Tee 15-2 1914 
Nebraska by initiative..... 1914 
ae 49-3 19-3 1914 
North Dakota ...ccccccess 77-29 31-19 1914 
South Dakota ............. 70-30 41-2 1914 
States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another * 
OU .bk5408 Keeodes Kebaees 81-26 31-15 1916 
Massachusetts ........000: 168-39 34-2 1915 
ee 49-4 15-3 1915 
i. Ser seeders 125-5 40-2 1915 
POMRGPIVAMID 256 cccceses 131-70 26-22 1915 * 
States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under Way. 

PE hos Saoe Gh eanwse eee ese wae ockeecae le - 1914 

Ge éheces hbo eebedastees $646) $604 0080000080 .. 1914 
“e States Where Legislature Meets in 1914 

Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 


Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 





If a woman would fulfill her traditional respousibility to her 
own children; if she would educate and protect from danger fac- 
tory children who must find their recreation on the street; if she 
would bring the cultural forces to bear upon our materialistic 
civilization; and if she would do it all with the dignity and 


she must bring herself to the. use of the ballot—that latest im- 
plement for self-government. May we not fairly say that Ameri- 





“A procession of all the child workers in this country, pass- | 


Could you send us some? 
ings so they may be seen, and we are constantly loaning them, 
but each week we feel we need the material in them so much 
and so often that we cannot give them away. 
us some helps and pointers in getting subscriptions? 
forward to some interesting work in Winona this spring.” Mrs. 
Weir is President of the Political Equality Study Club of her 
town. 








SPRING WORK 


Now that the mild weather is approaching, hundreds of 
workers will want to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
;make money and make converts to suffrage at the same time. 
Every suffragist is, therefore, urged to become active for the 
two-fold purpose of gaining money and winning converts. The 
cause needs money and it needs converts. Progress is practi- 
cally impossible without money, and converts we must have if 
we are to make headway fast enough for these stirring times. - 
Would you like to take the chance of making 240 converts 
a week ‘f it meant a little income of $6.00 a week to use for the 
cause or as you think best? . 
If you are interested to accomplish as much for suffrage as 
is humanly possible, write for the details of this offer. 

A. E. R. 





AN INVITATION 


In the course of a few days letters will be sent to every 
suffragist in the United States who has sent us three or more 
new subscriptions during the past year. It is hoped that those 
who have already been interested to obtain subscriptions will 
want to aid The Journal and the cause further by asking other 
suffragists to subscribe. Those who have already proved their 
interest are, however, not the only ones we hope to enlist in a 
great spring campaign to add new subscribers to our list. Those 
who have never sent a new subscriber’s name are urged to join 
in this important’ work now. New Journal readers mean suf- 
frage converts. Regular Journal readers mean active suffragists. 
Active suffragists mean hastening the day of full suffrage in 
every State in the Union. Have you not found it so? Without 
further invitation will you, therefore, begin to urge suffragists 
of your acquaintance to subscribe through you? If you send an 
order for three new subscriptions, your name will go on our 
honor list and we shall count on you as an active supporter. 
We are very proud of our list, and hope to increase it. 

A. E. R. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The issue of The Woman’s Journal of April 25 will be a 
college number. It will contain a special front-page drawing, 
and articles, news, stories, poems and editorials of special in- 
terest to college students and college, graduates. It will be a 
number carefully planned to-make converts among the college 
folk, It is the plan to show not only the interest in suffrage 
among college people, but also how the college student and the 
college graduate belong in the suffrage movement, College 
women for the most part Owe their educational and professional 
oppertunities to the early woman’s rights movement, and no col- 
lege woman of today can consistently ignore or oppose the on- 
ward march of women, 

It will, of course, add great impetus to the cause if we can 
put the college number of The Woman’s Journal into the hands 
of thousands of college men and women who do not read the 
national suffrage paper regularly. To this end we ask our read- 
ers to respond to the opportunity in one or both of the following 
ways: 

First, pay for two or more copies of the college number of 
The Woman’s Journal to be sent to names and addresses which 
you will furnish. The paper is five cents per copy, postpaid. 
Second, send us names and addresses to which you wish us 
to send the college number as a free sample copy. Address or- 
ders to Woman’s Journal, College Number, 585 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This is an easy and inexpensive task. Will you assume 
your part of making the plan effective? With the help of all 
our readers, we can mail 100,000 additional papers on April 25. 
Remember the date and begin to send names at once. 

A. EK. R. 





In renewing her own subscription, Mrs. C. @, 
New Jersey sends in seven new subscriptions, 


Wheeler of 


Mrs, Ella W. Richardson of Texas works for subscriptions 
for The Woman’s Journal with good success. 
New York State 
Woman's 


Mrs. Theodora V. Gott of 
four new subscriptions to The 


has just sent in 


Journal. 
Mrs. 8. C. Eastman of Illinois sends new 
patronizes several of our advertisers. 
helpful. 


subscriptions and 
Her co-operation is very 


Mrs. I. Grafton Sieber of New Jersey pays for her Journel 
for two years and Says: “I consider the Journal part of my 
existence,” ‘ 

Mrs. J. A. Vealey of Montana is he ‘Iping the campaign in 


her State by putting The 
new readers as possible, 


Journal into the hands of as many 





Ni uy i ; 

Five new yearly subscriptions and one renewal 
check to pay for them have just come from Mrs. FE. 
of Wisconsin. 


with the 
E. Robinson 





Mrs. Esther Abelson of Providence continues to do excellent 
work for The Woman’s Journal in getting subscriptions. She 
has just sent in eight more names. 

In renewing her own subse ription, Mrs. W. L. Wellington 
of New York City, sends five dollars, with whiet-to send 
Journal to four subscribers besides herself. 


The 


Mrs. J. W. Weir of Minnesota is active in getting subscrip- 
tions. In sending new names she writes: “Our club has re- 
cently sent in two other subscriptions. We think it probable 
we could get more if we could have sample copies to give away. 
We all have our papers at the meet- 


Could you give 
We look 
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RENO QUARTERS 
- HUM WITH WORK 


Nevada Women Turn in Cheer- 
fully and Labor for the Ballot 
—New Organizers Present 








The Nevada women realize that 
they must all get together and work 
to gain the victory in November, and 
they are responding cheerfully to 
ealls for help from headquarters. 
Since there are but 7,000 voters living 
in towns and cities, while about 15,000 
are scattered over Nevada’s vast and 
remote valleys, much of the work 
must be done by circularizing the 
State with literature. This means 
long hours of tedious work, folding 
literature and addressing envelopes, 
but every day the literature room at 
headquarters hums with the cheerful 
voices of women willing to help in 
this uninteresting but important work 
of the campaign. 

In answer to a charge in a Nevada 
newspaper, that the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society was threatening 
those Democrats who are opposed to 
suffrage, Miss Anne Martin, president 
of the society, gave out the following 
concise statement: “Our political atti- 
tude is, and always has been, abso- 
lutely non-partisan. Equal suffrage 
in Nevada in the plat- 
forms of the Democrats, the Progres- 
sives and the Socialists, and is sup 
ported by the leading members of the 
Republican party Our non. 
partisan, or rather all-partisan posi 
(as the equal suffrage amend- 
ment is supported by members of all 
parties) was reaffirmed in the resolu 
the State suffrage 
Convention recently held in Reno.” 

Mrs. Maud Leonard McCreery 
speaking for the Nevada Equal Fran 
chise surprised her audience 
at Lovelock recently when she held 
up the tax list and told them that in 
Humboldt County alone 221 women 
pay taxes on over $250,000 worth ot 
property. “Il have talked with many 
women today,” said Mrs. Me 
“and they are perfectly will- 
ing to pay their pro rata share of the 
State expense, but they want a voice 
in the spending of the funds to which 
they must contribute.” 

Miss Mabel Vernon, of Washington, 
D. C., is expected daily at headquar- 
ters in Reno. Miss Vernon comes as 
a gift from the Congressional Union 
and will organize in the southern 
Mrs. Maud Leonard Mc- 
of Wisconsin, has arrived in 
after a short trip through the 
Mrs. McCreery is 
State organizer, but for the 
present she is assisting in organizing 
the work at headquarters and acting 
as State press chairman. 


LIBERALS BEGIN 
TO SEE LIGHT 


English Government Said to be 
Saved from Defeat Only by 
Home Rule 


is endorsed 


as well. 


tion 


tions adopted by 


Society, 


of these 
Creery, 


counties. 
Creery, 
Reno, 
northern counties. 
to be the 











Mr. 
become 


Asquith’s temporary retirement 
Minister of War may 
have a happy” effect on_ the 
suffrage cause in England, to the suc- 
cess of which he has long been the 
chief obstacle. The popular indigna- 
tion over the defiance of Parliament 
by certain army officers on the Ulster 
question has given the Liberal party 
a great boom, and on the strength of 
it a leading Parliamentary supporter 
of Mr. Asquith frankly told a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Globe and 
Chicago News that otherwise the Lib- 


to 


erals would have been lost at the 
next election. He said: 
“This Army issue unites all the 


Democratic elements. It-is so big, so 
overshadowing that the people have 
lost sight of the insurance act, our 
bad record with reference to the 
women’s cause and all our vacillation 
and pusillanimity. If the Tories had 
not alarmed the country as to its lib- 
erties, I tell you frankly that I don’t 
think we should have had a ghost of 
a show in the next election. The 
working people, who are so greatly 
affected by the struggles of the wom- 
en, would almost certainly have voted 
against us.” 

“To Make Reparation to Women” 

“The opinion is widespread that the 
Tories, for purely party reasons, are 
ready to treat the women more gen- 
erously than are the Liberals. Is that 
opinion justified?” 


“No, the Liberals are anxious to 


mae eer CANV ASS 
N CONNECTICUT 


State Organizers Hard at Work 
—Find Antis Missing in City 
of Bridgeport 











For the last four months the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association 
has been throwing most of its energy 
into a campaign of house-to-house 
canvassing, which is being carried on 
throughout the State, writes Mrs. An- 
nie G. Porritt. The State organizers, 
Miss Emily Pierson and Miss Alyse 
Gregory, are in charge of the cam- 
paign, which began in Hartford on 
the first of December. The four large 
citices—Hartford, Waterbury, Bridge- 
port and New Haven—have all been 
organized and the work of canvassing 
is steadily progressing. In addition 
Miss Pierson and Miss Gregory have 
gone, at the request of the local 
leagues, all over the State, and have 
given instruction and advice for the 
carrying out of similar canvassing 
work in the smaller cities and the 
towns. 

It is the hope of the C. W. S. A. 
that before the November election 
practically every voter in the State 
will have been approached and his 
views on woman suffrage sounded. 
All reports of the canvassers are 
unanimous in regard to the cordial 
welcome given by most of the men 
with whom they have discussed the 
question, In Bridgeport, for example, 
Miss Gregory in giving her report of 
the work, told how she had vainly 
sought for an opportunity to show her 
workers how to deal with an anti- 
suffragist. No antis could be found in 
1 whole visits, and the 
Bridgeport women had to go without 
the object lesson. 

Another method of reaching the 
publie which has been adopted in Con- 
necticut is that of asking all organ- 
ized associations to receive a suffrage 
speaker, either at one of their regular 
meetings or at a special meeting. In 
New Haven during the last three 
months over forty such organizations 
have been addressed, including all de- 
scriptions of knights, brothers, fores- 
ters and woodmen. The New Haven 
women lay much stress on the send- 
ing of really good speakers to these 
associations, even when time is al- 
lowed only for a very short speech. 
They also emphasize the importance 
of not being discouraged by an _ un- 
favorable reply to their first request. 
Some of the best of their opportuni- 
ties, they assert, have only been ob- 
tained after five or six letters have 
been exchanged with the officials of 


series of 


the associations. 

Connecticut is not intending to rest 
content with the great parade which 
the C. W. S. A. is planning to hold in 
Hartford on May 2nd. The Associa- 
tion is trying to induce all the leagues 
to stir up their stay-at-home members 
to do something in the way of decora- 
tion in their home towns; so that 
while many may be absent in Hart- 
ford, marching or sharing in the 
pageantry, those left at home may 
have a reminder of the national dem- 
onstration that is taking place all 
over the United States 








make reparation for past errors in 
this respect, and want to enfranchise 
not only the aristocratic women who 
are the pets of the Conservatives, but 
the working women.” 


“Why have they not done some- 
thing in this direction before?” 
“Because Mr. Asquith, who dom- 


inates the Cabinet, has been immov- 
ably opposed.” 

“Can he make his opposition effec- 
tive much longer?” 

“ne.” 

The press dispatch continues: 

There are other evidences that Mr. 
Asquith is beginning to appreciate the 
electoral importance of women. He 
hes approved their admission to prac- 
tice as solicitors, and this relaxation 
is believed to augur others. 

The prosuffrage members of the 
Cabinet are’ becoming restive under 
the restraint imposed by their chief. 
Sir John Simon, the Attorney-General, 
declared last night that woman suf- 
frage must not continue to be shelved 
in favor of “other and older issues,” 
or more volcanic outbursts may occur 
at any moment. 

The action of the Government in 
permitting the Ulster militants to 
demonstrate in Hyde Park, while for- 
bidding militant women to do the 
same, has caused great indignation in 
Radical circles. 





It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils’ 
the requirements of 
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a delicious and 
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beverage, and 
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Is “Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 
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OLD AMENDMENTS 
PROVED SNAGS 


Kentucky Legislature Wanted to 
Pass Measures Lost Last Year 











Through Neglect 





The recent action upon equal suf 


frage by the Kentucky Legislature 


ealls forth the following explanation 
Mrs. presi- 


Rights 


Desha Breckinridge, 
Kentucky 


from 


dent of the Equal 
Association: 

The woman suffrage bill in Ken- 
tucky apparently fared well in the 
early part of the legislative session. 
A special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage was appointed in the House at 
the request of its friends. Both this 
committee and the Senate Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments, to 
which the bill was referred, reported 
favorably. With a membership of 
fifteen on the two committees, there 
were but three dissenting votes. But 
when put to vote in the House the 
suffrage bill met with inglorious de- 
feat. 

There is an explanation which it is 
probably worth while to give to those 
interested in suffrage progress in the 
Southern States. But amend- 
ments to the Constitution may be sub- 
mitted to the voters in any one year 
in Kentucky. The last Legislature 
submitted two amendments. These 
were voted on and carried with large 
majorities at the last November elec- 
tion. Thereafter, it developed that 
the Secretary of State had advertised 
them sixty days before, and not 
ninety days before, as required by the 
Constitution. About two weeks after 
the present Legislature-met, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals handed down 
the opinion that because of this fact 
the two amendments were invalid. 
It was, therefore, almost a foregone 
conclusion that the two amendments 
submitted by the present Legislature 
would be the two which the people 
had previously declared they wanted. 
Great opposition, however, developed 
in the House to the Convict Labor 
Amendment—one of the old amend- 
ments—and in the Senate to the 
State-wide prohibition amendment. 
Between the fear of the latter and the 
opposition to the formér, there was 
just a fighting chance that suffrage 
might go through. At least, the suf- 
fragists could do no less than to try 
for it and to hold on to the bitter 
end. For the Convict Labor amend- 
ment, twice rejected by the House, 
was only passed the night before the 
session closed, the prohibition amend- 
ment, previously passed by the House, 
having been rejected by the Senate 
that day. 

The legislative campaign was the 
focus for much educational work, and 
there is no question that the cause 
was greatly advanced. Public hear- 
ings on suffrage were granted both by 
House and by Senate, and public com- 
mittee hearings furnished excellent 
opportunity for the advocates of the 
cause from all parts of the State, to 
air their views to interested audi- 
ences. ‘ 


From this to the meeting of another 
Legislature seems a long time to wait, 
but there is work enough to do in 
Kentucky on the suffrage cause to 
keep us all busy! 


two 





JUBILEE LUNCH 
AFTER VICTORY 


Nebraska Women Celebrate Fil- 
ing of Initiative Petitions 
with Enthusiastic Repast 








Immediately after the filing of the 
Nebraska initiative petitions for the 
equal suffrage amendment, a’ jubilee 
luncheon was held at the Lindell Hotel 
in Lincoln. About 125 enthusiastic 
women had gathered, each with a yel- 
low and black “Votes for Women” 
badge. 

“For the last thirty years we have 
been working for what we have se- 
cured today, the chance to have the 
suffrage question voted on,” said Mrs. 
T. J. Doyle, toastmistress, according 
to the Lincoln Star. She called first 
for a toast for the president, Mrs. 
Draper Smith, and a _ resounding 
cheer was the response. 

Mrs. J. E. Barkley and an im- 
promptu quartet of women jumped to 
their feet singing to the tune of 
“Marching through Georgia’: 

“Bring the glad new bugle, folks, 

We'll sing another song, 

Sing it with a spirit that will help 
the cause along; 

Sing it as our mothers sang it forty 
thousand strong, 

While we go marching for suffrage. 


“Hurrah, hurrah, we'll bring the jubi- 


lee! 

Hurrah, hurrah, we're suffragists, you 
see, 

Se we'll shout the chorus from Ne- 


braska to each sea, 
While we go marching for suffrage.” 
Cheers for Many Workers 

“What’s the matter with Mrs. 
Smith? What’s the matter with Mrs. 
Smith? She’s all r-i-g-h-t,” chorused 
the women with college gusto, and in 
turn, as toasts were drunk to those 
prominent in the work, the roof re- 
echoed with voices raised in enthusi- 


astic cheering. 
Pioneers Remembered 
Mrs. H. H. Wheeler recalled the 


debt the modern suffragists owe <0 
those women who prepared the soil. 
“We are working to make Nebraska 
a better place for our children and 
grandchildren, and God knows it is a 
good place now,” she said. 
Toast to Chivalrous Man 

Mrs. M. M. Claflin proposed a toast 
to George H. Hornby of University 
Place. With untiring zeal, Mr. Horn- 
by talks suffrage, makes trips to se- 
cure signers, and is never seen with- 
out a petition on his person. 

Outlook Better than in Kansas 
Mrs. Magdeline Munson, the popu- 
lar organizer from Kansas, responded 
o “The Outlook.” She said the sen- 
timent for suffrage is much better in 
Nebraska now than it was in Kansas 
at this stage of the game. The vote 
of the naturalized foreigners will be 
almost impossible to secure in her 
opinion, but she also believes that the 
State will carry without it. 

Must Keep at It 

Mrs. J. E. Barkley, Jr., chairman of 
the publicity bureau, said that every 
woman must keep right at work, and 
talk suffrage at every family gather- 
ing, every kensington, every bridge 
party, every meeting, where there are 
two or more persons. “Think up 
good human-interest arguments why 
women should vote, and spring them 
at every opportunity,” she said. 

Face Still Aches 

Mrs. A. J. Cornish made a_ witty 
talk on “Gagé County,” where she and 
several other Lincoln women have 
done some suffrage work. She said 
her face still ached from saying, “TI 
would like to have you sign the initi- 
ative petition.” 

Their Feet Sore. 

Mrs. Callen Thompson talked on 
“Hustling Petitions with Mrs. F. M. 
Hall,” and declared that she is now 
qualified to give as much advice on 
feet remedies as on suffrage. 

Mrs. Frank Harrison gave an im- 
pressive talk on the five percenters, 
those counties which are sparsely 
populated, saying that petitions from 
the out-of-the-way corners of the State 
are received with even more joy than 
those from the more prominent places. 

Wins Record Second Time 

Lancaster County women are espec- 
ially proud over holding the record 
for the largest percentage of voters 


secured on the petition, because 
thirty years ago, when the pioneer 
suffragists drove about over the 


prairies in their buggies asking men 
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MISS VITTUM OUT 
FOR ALDERMAN 


Will Run as Independent in Chi- 
cago—at Least Ten Women 
Council Candidates 








In addition to the seven women can- 
didates nominated for aldermen at the 
Chicago primaries recently, several 
others will run as_ independents. 
Among these is Miss Harriet Vittum, 
president of the Woman's City Club, 
head resident of the Northwestern 
University Settlement, and one of the 
most prominent social workers in 
Chicago. : 

Miss Vittum has been considering 
making the race for some time, but 
did not formally announce her candi- 
dacy until fifteen persons representing 
all political parties began circulating 
her petitions through the Seventeenth 
Ward. She will run as an independent 
and on a non-partisan platform. 

In outlining her campaign Miss Vit- 
tum said that personalities would not 
figure and that she did not expect to 
criticise either of the aldermen from 
the ward. 

“I am going to try to better con- 
ditions,” she said, according to the 
Record-Herald. ‘My platform includes 
better housing conditions, including 
more light and air, for every child in 
the ward. I also favor a more just 
appropriation for the sanitary bureau 
and the health departments.” 

Among the planks in her platform 
as announced she includes: Social 
centers at every school building, a 
penal farm for men who refuse to 
work, a municipal employment com- 
mission (“not city hall jobs for a fa- 
vored few, but jobs for everybody”), a 
better ordinance governing city dance 
halls and moving-picture houses, bet- 
ter fire and police stations and bet- 
ter quarters for the branches of the 
Municipal Court. 

Besides Miss Vittum, Mrs. Fannie 
Abrahams in the Twentieth Ward, 
Mrs. Florence Wilson in the Twenty- 
first, and possibly other women will 
run as independents. The women 


nominated at the primaries were: 
Miss Marion Drake, Progressive, First 


Ward; Mrs. Josephine Kaneko, So- 
cialist, Sixth Ward; Mrs. Lida E. Me- 
Dermut, Socialist, Seventh Ward; 
Mrs. B. Naperalski, Progressive, 
Twelfth Ward; Mrs. Gertrude R. 
Dubin, Socialist, Twentieth Ward; 
Mrs. Maude J. Ball, Socialist, Thirty- 
first Ward, and Mrs. Julia Agnew, 
Progressive, Thirty-first Ward. 








Lancaster women who secured the 
greatest number of signers. 
Are Tired but Happy 
There were tired as well as happy 
faces at the lucheon, for Mrs. Wheel- 
er, Mrs. Hardy, Mrs. Harrison and 
others had worked the greater part 
of the night Friday to count the peti- 
tions and classify them by counties. 
Mrs. W. E. Hardy, finance chair- 
man, talked on “The Wherewithal,” 
and said she was growing “appalling- 
ly mercenary.” 
The luncheon was closed by the 
singing of a parody to the tune of 
“Good Night, People”; + 
“We'll win, people, we'll win, people; 
We'll win, people; we’re going to win 
our cause. 
Merrily we'll capture votes, capture 
votes, capture votes; 





in favor of suffrage to sign their 





names to a bit of paper, it was the 


Merrily we'll capture votes, on elec- 
tion day.” 








The Woman Suffrage Headquarters 
in Philadelphia have been moved from 
the Hale Building to 1723 Chestnut 
street. 





Woman suffrage was debated last 
week at Tuskegee, Ala., by teams rep- 
resenting the Tuskegee Institute and 
Selma University, Selma had the 
affirmative, and Selma won. 





“The Woman’s Dreadnought” is the 
title of a new paper edited by Sylvia 
Pankhurst and published by the East 
London Federation of the Suffragettes 
at 321 Roman Road, Bow, E. Its mot- 
to is “Bravely and willingly we be 
our share of the world’s burdens. 
Why, then, deny us the right to vote, 
which would dignify our labor and in- 
crease our power of service?” 





Bonnets for the national suffrage 
demonstration, May 2, have eclipsed 
all other plans temporarily in Chi- 
cago, Orders were given for hun- 
dreds of duplicates of the suffrage cap 
designed last spring by Mrs. George 
Welles for the inaugural suffrage pa- 
rade. They will be distributed to suf- 
fragists all over the city, either 
through department stores or by 
means of a house-to-house canvass. 





In a satirical spirit, the city council 
of Chesaning, Mich., appointed a wom- 
an, who had criticised the condition of 
affairs, Chief of Police. She accepted 
the position before the offer could be 
withdrawn, and immediately institut- 
ed a series of reforms. “As the Chief 
of Police is the sole editor of the only 
paper in the town,” says the Wiscon- 
sin Citizen, “it is safe to say the local 
press supports the police depart- 
ment.” 





Woman suffrage is included in the 
draft of the bill to establish a separ- 
ate Parliament for Wales. It was 
originally includedin the draft of the 
bill for the Scottish Parliament, but 
was “deleted” by the Scotch members, 
by the close vote of 13 to 11. Under 
the Irish Home Rule Bill, women do 
not get the ballot (except the mu- 
nicipal and county vote, which they 
have had in Ireland since 1898), and 
the Irish Parliament is forbidden to 
grant them full suffrage for three 
years to come. 





Planned to celebrate the victory for 
suffrage in the Massachusetts Senate, 
and, as it proved, celebrating also the 
victory in the House, the Massachu- 
setts Political Equality Union held a 
largely-attended dinner at Ford Hall 
on March 27. The chief speaker was 
George Creel, former police commis- 
sioner of Denver, Col. Walter Prit- 
chard Eaton presided. Other speak- 
ers were Miss Alice G. Carpenter, 
Clarence W. Hobbs, Jr., chairman of 
the Senate committee on suffrage; 
Francis J. Horgan, Guy A. Ham and 
Sherman L. Whipple. 





A scathing criticism of the manner 
in which immigrants are handled up- 
on their arrival in Boston is contained 
in an exhaustive report submitted to 
the Massachusetts General Court by 
the State Commission of Immigration. 
The new-comers are fleeced by all 
sorts of sharpers. Especial stress is 
laid upon the trials of the girls who 
arrive with each incoming liner. 
Numbers of these reach Boston vir- 
tually unprotected, numbers are seek- 
ing relatives who have drifted away 
from their supposed places of resi- 
dence, and, but for the activities of 
various benevolent societies, they 
would be friendless. They are often 
subjected to annoyance and serious 
danger. 





Margaret Gardner has been made 
city attorney of Los Angeles. She 
has been assigned the special duty of 
handling cases in which women are 
involved, a class of work in which she 
has already achieved great success as 
an arbiter. A California paper says 
that women and girls of all types have 
come to her for counsel and her prac- 
tice has gained her the reputation of 
keen insight into the motives that 
lead women. to commit crime. Ap- 
parently she has a high standard of 
the purpose of her office. She is re- 
ported as saying: “I shall endeavor to 
keep as many cases as possible out of 
the courts when a peaceful settlement 
can be effected by creating a better 
understanding between the contesting 
parties.” 





- CHARLES wW. SHARP | 
Ge Meats “oui Fancy Fruits 
Poultry, Provisions and Value and Vegetables 








BELV.A LOCKWOOD 
IN DIRE NEED 





Suffrage Pioneer Will Have 
House Sold Over Head if 
Money Does Not Come 





The Washington Times calls atten- 
tion to a pathetic case. It says: 

What man, woe. or organization 
of means will come to the aid of Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood? 

There is a judgment against her for 
$10,500, to satisfy which her property 
at-619 F street northwest will be sold 
unless she can obtain a loan, giving 
as security a first mortgage on the 
property in question, which is unen- 
cumbered. 

A Washington banker has agreed 
to furnish all the loan but $3,000. Is 
there anyone who will lend or raise 
this amount for her, or take the whote 
loan? 

It is a business proposition pure 
and simple, for the latest valuation 
for tax assessment, on a two-thirds 
estimate, places the property as worth 
$14,000, making the full value of it 
$21,000. 

Even leaving aside the soundness 
of the financial transaction, it is pa- 
thetic in the extreme to contemplate 
the plight of the venerable woman, 
eighty-four years of age. After more 
than half a century of hard, earnest 
service in the public cause, a single- 
ness of purpose in benefiting woman- 
kind, and a championing of the causes 
of those who were in need of aid, she 
is in imminent peril of losing every- 
thing on earth she owns, the little all 
which she has left to show for her 
labors, and which is her sole source 
of income to supply the few needs of 
her waning days. 

Why Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, one 
of the suffrage pioneers, is threat- 
ened with the loss of her home, is 
told further by the Times. Mrs. 
Lockwood spent many years of her 
life in prosecuting the claims of the 
Oklahoma Indians, and won for them 
a tremendous judgment. . Assisting 
her in collecting evidence there was 
an Indian who was whole-hearted in 
his purpose. Mrs. Lockwood and the 
Indian had drawn up a_ contract 
whereby her fee was to have been 
divided—a mere formality, for years 
passed after the claim was secured, 
and as the Indian and all his family 
had benefited greatly, the contract 
was tacitly ignored and forgotten. 

It was dug up by an executor, how- 
ever, and suit was brought for 
$10,500. <A verdict was won against 
Mrs. Lockwood. A friend has agreed 
to assume personally all but $3,000, 
but the surety company will hold its 
hand only for a short time longer, if 
the full amount is not forthcoming. 

There must be many of heart and 
purse large enough to open both with- 
out pinching, and it is to them this 
appeal is directed. 

Communicate with the Washington 
Times if you can aid, but do it soon, 
for a delay may cause the aid to come 
too late. 


The “Plays and Players” club of 
Philadelphia will présent in the Broad 
Street Theatre on the afternoon of 
April 14, at 2.15 o’clock, three one-act 
comedies for the benefit of the Phila- 
delphia County Suffrage Society and 
the Pennsylvania College Equal Suf- 
frage League: “Press Cuttings,” by 
Bernard Shaw; “Dear Departed,” by 
Stanley Houghton, and “School for4 
Mothers-in-Law,” by Eugene Brieux. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman has 
finished an exceptionally successful 
course of lectures on the “Larger 
Feminism” at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. This week she has begun a 
new course of six discussion-lectures, 
“Studies in Masculism.” They are ar- 
ranged for Wednesday mornings at 
10.45, and will take up consecutively, 
“Our Male Civilization,” “Its Influence 
on Women,” “On the Family, the 
Child, the Home,” “On Business, Gov- 
ernment, Warfare,” “On Education, 
Art, Literature” and “On Ethics, Re- 





ligion, Progress.” 


“Some Fundamental Reasons for 
Women’s ‘Suffrage , 
WILLIAS DRAPER LEWIS 


Dean of the Law School of the University 
of Penna. 

A stirring address showing the en- 
franchisement- of women to be one of the 
essential reforms of our time. 

Send six cents in stamps for two 
copies to Literature Committee, 
Woman Suffrage Healquarters for 
Philadelphia, 1723 Chestnut Street. 
__ Copies per 100 00 postpaid, F165. 


Grace MILLINERY 


149 Tremont St., Boston 


Artistic Millinery at Popular 
Prices 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


WILL BRING A CARTON OF 
Delicious Cream Cottage Cheese 


to your door direct from 


CHERRY MEADOW FARM 


Pramingham Centre, Mass. 








To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7he Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes CoMPANy, 


122 Pearl St., Boston, 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, JUNE 9. 


One Year Course for Certificate. Two Year 
Course for Diploma. Send to M. W. PLUM- 
MER, Principal, 476 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK CITY, for descriptive circular. 


INA M. D. LIDDELL 
Domestic Bureau 
5 PARK SQUARE, - BOSTON 


Efficient and reliable servants supplied, 
all references verified. 











Established 1849. Telephone 665 Oxford 
LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


NO. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. 
Guaranteed embalming. Entire build- 
ing, containing every facility, devoted 
to our business. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL 











LET US WRITE IT. 

Come to the Scribe for Suffrage papers 
and speeches, expert, friendly service. If 
letter writing is not your forte, ict us com- 
pose and write your letters of social 
acknowledgment, condolence, love, mes- 
sages to sout-ins. Also lectures, verses for 
occasions. Also M. 8. intelligently revised 
and typewritten Bring or mail lists, data, 
etc., to the Scribe, 603 Boylston St., Room 
16, ‘Boston. 














Children’s Hair Cutting a Specialty 
HAIR DRESSING 


TECH BARBER SHOP 


585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Copley Square 


INVESTMENTS NEGOTIATED 


in Seattle Real Estate, yielding 7 or 8 per 
cent, per annum, without expense to in- 
vestors. Write to 


ROGER 8S. GREENE, 
216 Central Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 








MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
824 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 


Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remoieled; feathers 
coried and dyed; switches, psyches ana 
transformations made to order; Combiags 
ulllized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed wo 
Batural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at their homes 








The death of Mrs. Frances Squire 
brought sorrow to her 
wide circle of friends. An obituary 
will appear next week. 


Potter has 





Massachusetts club women are 
working for a bill recently introduced 
in the Legislature authorizing the ap- 
pointment of women police officers in 
the cities and towns of the State. 





Mrs. Charles Danforth was nominat- 
ed for collector at the Republican 
primary in Locust township, IIL, by 
the largest majority ever given a can- 
didate for the office in that county. 

—_— 

Miss Dorothy Pethick, a sister of 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, and Miss Mar- 
garet Hodge, are visiting the United 
States and are to give suffrage lec- 
tures. 





Free suffrage teas were held in all 
branch library buildings of St. Louis, 
March 27, in an effort to increase the 
membership of the Equal Suffrage 
League. 
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Every Woman 
Should Know 


Now that women have come into their own, you should know law— 
you should know your rights. Right now a new world of wonderful op- 
portunity is opened up to every woman—an opportunity to 


e a Powerful Factor 


like the great men of today. You are alert—you will payee yourself at once for 
paees t fp eppecsunties for ag meg e, adepensenee prosperity by letting the 
rain you 


BECOME 


Some of the greatest women leaders are Lawyers. Law offers greater possibilities 
today for women than over ya th People — —_ women make successful 
Lawyers—often win cases which a man lawyer migh 


We ‘Train You By Mail 


& spare tim t small f. to learn by 
ome Dame fn oper a -F. just ‘ability 7 to h. £ aries ont Tnglion Erowene 
intellizently, Our Law Text is written in plain language by ] 
gesors § & big nt Universities. Rece rnized by 
sesgalnd FAS RAR ER AMINA HOME (N'A Sta 
records an 
COACH YOU FREE UNTIL S 

















raduates hold _hig' 
E GUARANTEE TO 


Law Library | Furnished * pereand’ oar complete 
oxtes charge— es— 15,000 lieetretien” pre a 0.1 si a0 - 


gor The State or ‘Tilinois pt us'to confer the degree of LL. 
helor of La 


[ $100 Tuition Credit FREE! ] 


Write and learn how, for a short time, we can give a $100 Tuition 
Gredit Ceruficate t — pa the greatest offer ever made you, an 
this is a vd Yoke epare yourself for a fine coreat with influ- 
pee on y and adepe ndence. Send $4 On, 2 once for Valu- N 
able Law ¢ wide and “Evidence ie FRE E books of facts. 


La Salle Extension University, yr rd Chicage, ill. 





books, ty ged * and Val- 


uable Law Guide; also Special 
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NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN— By Alice 
Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet reprinted 
answer to the open letter sent by the 
each, Per 100, $1.50. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 

A reprint from the Woman's Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 
well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington. All sul 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price 
se each. Per 100, $2.00. 


IN PREPARATION 

A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 3 
the anti-suffragists to win the co-operation of the liquor 
Montana against equal suffrage. 


IN PREPARATION—The Threefold Menace 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial by 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the so-called menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism,” and socialism. 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed. 
win Warren Guyol 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25ce each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken 
against vice in California. Price, 1¢ each, postage 
postpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as 


follows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


from the Woman's Journal of March 7, in 
Antis to clergymen. Price, 2¢ 


1, giving the plan of 
interests of 


from the campaign 
extra; per 100, 75c, 


lovers. Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 
A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
It is reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of 
requests. Price, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. Post 


paid per 100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” Price, postpaid, lc each. Per 
100, 75c. Postpaid, 85c. 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier's Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage in 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Sione 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is 
just the thing to use in debates and speeches. Price, postpaid, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


585 Beylsten Si 


toe’ Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn., Poston mass 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
zation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in small towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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- BACKED BY WOMEN VOTERS 

’ Testimony from Idaho Tells How the Pure Food Inspector 

of the State Had the Support of the Women in 
Safeguarding the Public Health 








article last month in the “World’s Work” and “The Voting 
Women of Idaho” is the name of an editorial article in the 
last issue of Harper's Weekly, which comments on. the suc- 
cess of pure food legislation in that equal suffrage State as 
fcllows: 

“The Idaho women, with the ballot in their hands, have 
furnished a distinguished example of the right sort of support 
for a brave and effective public officer, engaged in public health and sani- 
tation. James H. Wallis was given extraordinary powers as sanitary in- 
spector, he has waged a relentless war against impure food, unsanitary 
butcher shops and dairies, misleading drug labels, misbranded foods and 
He had 
condemned much property in the effort to make the State a better and 


drugs, short weights and even ‘unsanitary jails and poor houses. 


amore wholesome place to live in, and he had the good sense to appeal di- 
rectly to the women voters for support. Right loyally they have responded. 
He would have been ‘called down’ long ago but for their adherence to his 
cause.” 

The experiences of this Idaho sanitary inspector read like a story book, 
and he appears in real life to be as charged with heroism as is the most 


admirable character in the most thrilling romance. In the account in 


World’s Work Mr. Isaac Russell says: 


“When he sealed up the plant of the meat company because of the 
filthy and indescribable conditions that were found at the slaughter-house, 
he was quickly rebuffed. He then gave the Boise Capital News leave to 
go ahead and print the story of what had been found on a secret visit to 
the company's plant by Mr. Fred G. Taylor and Mr. Wallis and two women 
officers of the State Humane Society of Idaho. ‘The story of what they 
saw was full of ugly and disagreeable details, but details that aroused the 
people. The meat concern promptly sued the Capital News for libel. Mr 
Wallis came to the paper's assistance by asserting the truth of the article, 
and referring to others—ineluding the two women—who could give evi- 
dence of its truth.” The meat company Went out of business, 

“The proprietors of slaughter-houses were another group that thought 
they could resist the demand for the new sanitation. Mr. Wallis looked 
the slaughter-houses over carefully and privately in the dead of night. He 
wished to find out where the flies went to roost. In doing this he was 
stretching the provisions of the law, for the national pure food law pro- 
vides that only food which in itself is tainted can be condemned. There 
is no reference to the conditions in the plant in which the food is produced. 
, Mr. Wallis thought if he could prove that flies had a chance to 
roost on the hung quarters of fresh killed beef, that would be reason 
enough why the slaughter-houses should be torn down and buitt over. 

“His final conclusion was that almost every slaughter-house in the State 
ought to have the torch applied to it, and a sanitary, fly-proof building 
erected in its place. His biggest public move wes against a meat com- 
pany whose plant was located near Boise. Mr. Wallis had been forewarned 
that he would strike trouble there, for he had heard of a combination 
among merchants to oppose his work in establishing new standards of 
To offset the power of the fund which the mer- 
chants had raised to defeat him, Mr. Wallis employed a very simple ex- 


sanitation in commerce. 
pedient—he called in some women. 

“Mr. Wallis soon found as much to keep him busy in the dairies as he 
lie made a simple ruling as to milk. 
It was that any bottle of milk, at the bottom of which sediment could be 


had found in the slaughter-houses. 


found, would be considered unfit for food. He would sally forth in the 
early mornings, mount the milk wagons from the farms that he knew were 
conducted without regard for cleanliness, and hunt for sediment in the 
bottles. If he found this sediment, he would tell the driver to turn around 
and go back to the farm—carrying the sanitary inspector along as a guest. 
In the presence of the farmer and his wife, Mr. Wallis would dump the 
milk in the pig pen, and tell the farmer that his milk would be treated 
that way every morning until it was free from sediment. If the farmers 
disliked him. the women of the State approved his work and nobody arose 
to dispute his rulings. After two years of practice without specific warrant 
of law, this proceeding was given official sanction by the Legislature, along 
with many other reforms that Mr. Wallis had accomplished through the 
issuance of edicts which had no other backing than the support of the 
women, a fearless press, and of a constantly enlarging group of enlight- 
ened men.” 

Regarding dining cars and kitchen attached, “Mr, Wallis took note 
of the surprising amount of perspiration on the brow of the cook, and also 
of the frying pan in which it fell. He noticed that flies filled the compart- 
ment, attracted doubtless by the rancid smell of bad meat; in ice boxes 
he found bad chops, slimy steaks, decaying vegetables. , 

“He made a second inspection late at night, and noticed the feet of 
negro Waiters protruding from blankets laid down over the 
dining car tables. Next day he searched for the blankets and found them-— 
stowed away on shelves in the pantry above packages of food that the cook 
had left open.” 

In this article three facts stand out that are of great public interest. 
First, the appalling fact of the extent to which practically all articles of 
food are poisoned or adulterated. 

Mr. Russell tells how Mr. Wallis “found baking powder from Chicago 
with arsenic in it, extracts from New York that were sadly misbranded, 
coffee from Chicago that was mostly chicory, and ‘burned peanuts’ from 
Pennsylvania that were coated with a poisonous shellac. He found that 
turpentine had been adulterated with kerosene, lemon extract that con- 
tained no lemon juice at all,” ete. 

Second, the splendid courage and good judgment of the State sanitary 
inspector. Third, the fact that the women backed him up and made it 
impossible and unthinkable to force him from his position or fo thwart his 
efforts. This is another proof of how equal suffrage works in practice. 

If there were no other reason under the sun than that of expediency 
on the pure food basis, votes for women ought to be granted at the earliest 
possible date, and to this every man voter in the United States, who has 
no axe to grind, will agree just as soon as the connection between votes 
for women and food legislation is pointed out. It is our task as suffragists 
to point out the connection. Let us “go to it.” 


the husky 


In doing this we need to remember that poisoned and impure food is 
not by any means confined to the State of Idaho; furthermore, that there are 
plenty of brave men, like Mr. Wallis, who are ready to do their part, but 
who, like Dr. Harvey Wiley, have no women constituents back of them, 
and the encouraging aspect of this and all similar cases, that the women 
can be depended upon to give just such support as Mr. Wallis received from 
them, Agnes E. Ryan. 


=) OW Idaho Got Pure Food” was the title of an interesting 


DAUGHTER WINS |. 
GOVERNOR CRUCE 


Oklahoma Executive Converted 
to Suffrage—Miss Lorena Pre- 
dicts Victory in State 





Miss Lorena Jane Cruce,_ the 
eighteen-year-old daughter of Gov. 
Cruce of Oklahoma, came east to take 
part in the formal christening of the 
new dreadnought Oklahoma, In an 
interview in the Philadelphia North 
American, she is reported as saying: 

“I am proud that I have Indian 
blood and that I come from the West. 
I love boating and horseback riding 
and dancing, but father doesn’t ap- 
prove of dancing. 

“Another thing father and I argue 
about is woman suffrage. Father used 
to be against it, and I was in favor of 
it; but now he has changed his mind 
and has come out in behalf of suf- 
frage, and so | sometimes pretend to 
him that I am against it. But I am 
not. I know it is only a short time 
until the women of my State will 
vote, and I know it is right that they 
should.” 
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KILLED GAMBLING 


Ex-Mayor Gill Tells How Re- 





—Webster in the New York Evening Sun. 


A Woman Under the Bed 





Ex-Mayor D. W. Gill of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., who was an anti-suffragist} Willie: “Paw, where do jailbirds 
when he went from Massachusetts to] eome from?” 

Wyoming, says in the Union-Signal of} Paw: “They are raised by larks, 
March 26: bats and swallows, my son.”—Cincin- 
“The women voters of Cheyenne did} nati Enquirer. 

something that the men didn’t have 
the nerve to do: they stopped open 
gambling in Cheyenne. bast is!” 

“Open gambling had been carried “Oh, yes! Do you know, when he 
on ever since the city started. In| arrived, he was obliged to pay duty 
1901 the Wyoming Legislature passed | on himself as a work of art?”—Brook- 
a law prohibiting gambling, which] lyn Life. 

took effect in February, 1902. This 
law was enacted more through the in- 
terest the women voters took in the 
matter than from any other roason. 
Still the law was not enforced. In the 
fall election of 1904, I ran for mayor 
on the Democratic ticket, and W. B. 
Ross ran for county and prosecuting 
attorney. As about one-third of the 
voters were Democrats and about | Sionaries go to heaven?” 

two-thirds Republican, I had no idea| ‘Why, of course, dear,” her mother 
of being elected. My opponent on the | replied. 

Republican ticket was a member of “Do cannibals?” 

the 1901 Legislature and voted “No, I am afraid they don’t.” 
against the bill prohibiting gambling. “But, mother,” the little girl insist- 
| made no promises, although it was] ed, “if a cannibal eats a missionary, 
known that personally I did not favor| hell have to go, won't he?’—New 
gambling. On the other hand, Mr,| York Evening Post. 








“How well preserved Lord Bawn- 


First City Man: “How are you get- 
ting on with your poultry venture?” 
Second ditto: “I’ve been swindled. 
I bought three incubators.of different 
makes, and not one of them has laid 
an egg yet!” 





“Mother,” said little Mabel, “do mis- 


Pessimist: “The cost of living is One of > é 2 i s 

form Laws Were Eaforced by " g ne of the strangest things in this 

Vv terrible. world is why a woman who can trim 

Women Voters Optimist: “But it’s worth the]a pencil with a pair of scissors is not 
me price.”—Philadelphia Ledger, 


considered competent to vote along- 
side of a man who can't bake a batter 
cake on a hot griddle.—Dallas News. 


“Help, help! 1 can't thwim, and my 
wife ith drowning!” 

“Why dont you walk out with her 
then? You don’t appear to be out of 
your depth.” 

“Yeth, 1 am. 
—Tatler. 


I'm thanding on her.” 





The Customer: “These grand 
opera phonograph records are no 
good. I can’t get anything out of half 
of them.” 

The Salesman: “Yes, they are our 
finest achievement. You never can 
tell when they'll sing. They’re so 
tem peramental.”’—Puck. 





Little Daughter: “You'll talk about 
having votes at your ‘at home’ tomor- 
row, mother, won't you?” 

Mother: “We may, dear; but sure- 
ly it doesn’t interest you.” 

Little Daughter: ‘No, mother, but 
there are always a lot more cakes left 


when the visitors have been busy 
talking about votes.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 





Ross made his campaign against 








gambling. Mr. Ross and I[ were elect- GIVES HOGS AID, 
ed. The women did it. I received REFUSES WOMAN 
probably three-fourths of the women’s 

Wisconsin Governor Dismisses 


vote. In the fall of 1905 we closed up 
the gambling houses.’ Plea of Sufferer, but Sends 
Help for Smitten Porker 





Mr. Gill tells how he again made 
this the issue in 1912, and was again 
elected by the women: 

“During the years 1905, 1906 and 
1913, in which I served as Mayor of 
Cheyenne, I found the women voters 
always ready to assist me by moral 
support in enforcing the laws for the 
benefit of the people,” he says, 


The relative values of a woman and 
a hog were illustrated in Wisconsin 
recently, says The Wisconsin Citizen. 
A woman wrote to the Governor that 
she had a large family to support and 
was suffering with tuberculosis and 
desired State aid. About the same 
time a letter was received from a 
man who desired aid for a hog that 
showed symptoms of cholera. The 
Governor sent word to the woman 
that no appropriation had been made 
for tuberculosis victims, and at the 
same time a man was hurriedly dis- 
patched with a supply of cholera 
serum to the rescue of the hog. 


Practically the whole of Vassar 
College turned out at a recent meet- 
ing held in the college assembly hall 
to arouse interest in equal suffrage. 
A canvass had been made of the stu- 
dents in advance. Of the 804 students 
reached, 476, or 59 per cent., were for 
suffrage; 154, or 19 per cent., against 
suffrage; and 174, or 22 per cent., in- 
different. Miss Margaret Cushing of 
Highland Park, Ill., president of the 


CHICAGO’S BROOM 
aa. comes eek ices] = ee eee 


that later the suffragists and antis The 








politicians thought that in 
paraded about the campus, each side|Chicago’s vice-ridden First Ward, the 
carrying their insignia and singing | traditional roosting place of repeaters, 
an appropriate song. Under former|they could stuff in enough false regis- 
President Taylor suffrage meetings|tration to save their bacon, since the 
were forbidden, and Vassar has been| “petticoats” would not be “wise.” 
one of the few large colleges for wom- But the women canvassed the ward 
en without a Suffrage League. It will] from house to house, and forced the 
be so no longer. purging of 2,000 fictitious names. 

Not being used to housecleanings, 
what the politicians overlooked was 
that a new. broom sweeps clean.— 
A Men’s Suffrage League has been | State Journal. 

formed in Nevada. Three thousand 
dollars have been subscribed in the 
East for the Nevada campaign, and lewing an open-air/ meeting, was re- 
Dr, Stubbs, president of the State] cently dispersed by the police, accord- 
University,.is appealing for funds at|ing to press despatches. Have the 
home with good results. Nevada is} Parisians learned nothing from the 
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SHE’S ALL RIGHT 








A suffrage procession in Paris, fol- 








all right!—San Francisco Star. mistakes of the English government? 





ANTIS’ REASONS 
PUT TOGETHER 


Arguments of Suffrage Oppo- 
nents Do Not Show Up Well 
in Juxtaposition 


Alice Duer Miller edits a_ witty 
woman suffrage department in the 
New York Tribune. In a recent issue 
she gives the following: 

Our Own Twelve Anti-Suffrage 
YY Reasons 

1. Because no woman will 
her domestic duties to vote. 

2. Because no woman who votes 
will attend to her domestic duties. 

3. Because it will make dissension 
between husband and wife. 

4. Because every wife will vote ex- 
actly as her husband does. 

5. Because bad women will cor- 
rupt our politics. 

6. Because bad politics will corrupt 
our women. 

7. Because women have*no power 
of organization. 

8. Because women will form them- 
selves into a woman’s party. 

9. Because men and women are so 
different that they must have different 
duties. 

10. Because men and women are so 
much alike that men with one vote 
each can express themselves and us, 
too. 

11. Because women 
force. 

12. Because the militants can and 
do use force. 


leave 


cannot use 


One of the members of the tempo- 
rary committee of the State of 
Nebraska for the construction of a 
building at the Panama Exposition is 
a woman. Mrs. F. M. Hall of Lincoln. 


Mrs. Hall, who is a prominent s.f- 
fragist, is the representative on the 
committee from the First Congres- 
sional District. 
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